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PROFESSOR  RICHARD  MALCOLM  JOHNSTON 
By  Edd  Winfield  Parks 

Richard  Malcolm  Johnston’s  connection  with  the 
University  of  Georgia,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained 
from  the  available  records,  began  with  his  election  to 
the  Demosthenian  Literary  Society.  A  holograph  letter, 
which  was  apparently  written  hastily,  reads: 

“Forsyth  [Georgia]  20th  February  1866 
M.  D.  Meriwether,  Elsqr., 

Dear  Sir 

Yours  of  the  17th  inst: — containing  a  Statement 
of  my  election  as  honorary  member  of  the — Demos¬ 
thenian  Society — has  been  received.  I  accept  and 
grateful  for  the  honor  Conferred:  Remain  yr’s  very 
truly. 

R.  Johnston.* 

At  the  time  of  his  election,  Johnston  was  practicing 
law  in  partnership  with  Linton  Stephens*  at  Sparta, 
Georgia.  Although  he  had  alternated  the  practice  of 
law  with  the  teaching  of  schools  for  over  a  decade,  and 
had  attained  enough  of  a  reputation  to  be  the  un- 


1.  Letttr-book  of  tko  Domoothonian  Soeioty  [no  pacination,  no  date].  The 
book  alao  contains  holoBraph  letters  from  George  Tucker,  UnirersitT  of 
Virginia.  March  28.  1889 ;  William  Cullen  Bryant.  New  York  City,  September 
4.  1889;  Hugh  Swinton  Legari,  Washington.  D.  C„  February  9,  1888.  and 
Charleston,  Norember  19.  1889:  Henry  R.  Jackson,  Sarann^  October  19. 
1847,  and  February  4.  IMl :  J.  J.  Hooper,  LaFayette,  Alabsuna,  Septoaber 
7,  lUO;  William  Gilmore  Simms,  Wood  Lands.  South  Carolina,  March  27  (no 
year  date  ascertainable]  ;  John  R.  Thompson,  Augusta.  June  19,  I860:  Fkul 
H.  Hayne,  Aide  de  Camp,  Charleston.  January  26,  1861,  accepting  honorary 
memben'ship  for  Goremor  Pickens.  Most  of'tlw  letters  accept  with  pleasure 
the  election  as  honorary  members:  Simms  writes  paternally  and  at  some 
length:  both  letters  from  Jackson  and  the  second  one  from  LegarO  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  inyitations  to  be  Commencement  orators  for  the  Society.  For  a 
detailed  study  of  life  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Georgia,  see  E!.  M.  Coulter,  CoUtge 
Ufo  in  the  Old  South  (New  York.  1928). 

2.  Linton  Stephens  (1828-1872),  half-brother  of  A.  H.  Stephens,  was  prominent 
in  Georgia  politics,  was  a  member  of  the  State  legislature,  and  seryed  as  an 
oflker  in  the  Confederate  Army.  See  F.  M.  Green,  “Linton  Stephens.”  in 
Dirtiswsry  of  Amorieon  Biography,  XVII,  680-81. 
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successful  Democratic  candidate  for  a  judgeship,  he 
was  not  happy  with  his  work  as  a  lawyer:  “I  was 
extremely  reluctant  to  wrestle  with  facts  before 
juries.”*  Also,  he  felt  that  he  had  “too  ardent  a  temper 
for  a  politician”;  and  several  disputes,  one  of  which 
almost  culminated  in  a  duel,  led  him  “to  retire  from 
active  partisan  contests.”* 

In  1857,  he  had  three  excellent  opportunities  to  re¬ 
tire  from  active  practice.  He  was  offered  the  judge- 
ship  of  the  northern  circuit  for  a  six-months  term,  with 
every  prospect  of  re-election ;  but  he  had  recently  been 
defeated  for  a  similar  position,  and  he  declined.*  About 
the  same  time  he  was  unanimously  elected  president 
of  his  alma  mater, ^  Mercer  University,  but  he  “had  been 
led  to  expect”  a  professorship  at  the  University  of 
Georgia,  and  he  declined  the  offer,  for  reasons  that 
help  to  explain  his  point  of  view : 

The  salary  was  larger  than  that  of  the  professorship.  .  .  .  But 
this  was  a  denominational  institution  with  a  department  of 
theology  attached.  I  loved  the  place  and  some  of  the  faculty,  but 
I  felt  sure  that  the  trustees  had  make  a  mistake,  and  that  I  would 
make  a  greater  to  accept  the  offer.  First,  I  would  have  preferred 
a  professorship,  even  then,  to  the  presidency,  having  little  fond¬ 
ness  to  the  course  of  collegre  discipline  then  obtaining  everywhere. 
I  knew  that  I  could  never  practice  over  youth  an  espionage  from 
which  my  feelings  revolted.  Yet  my  chief  reason  for  declining  was 
that,  althou^  I  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  my  trust 
in  some  of  its  principles  had  dwindled.  .  .  J 

Johnston  writes  that  “a  vacancy  in  the  professorship 
of  English  literature  having  occurred  in  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  by  the  resignation  of  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Brantly,® 

5.  TK»  AMtohiompKy  o/  CoI«r«(  Richard  Malcolm  JohncUm  (Washington, 
1900),  41.  JtAnston  nys  (p.  40)  that,  in  the  early  IStO's,  lie  “had  done 
little  in  the  profession  h^des  clerical  work.  Almost  all  my  leisure  was  spent 
in  reading  Latin  and  Engiiah  literature.” 

4.  Ibid.,  48. 

6.  Ibid.,  42. 

6.  Ibid.,  44.  Johnston  was  a  member  of  the  first  graduating  class  of  Mercer 
(1841). 

7.  Ibid. 

8.  Brantly  was  Professor  of  BeDee-Lettres  and  Rhetoric,  in  the  Unisersity  of 
Georgia,  from  1848  to  1887.  Cataloffue  of  the  Tructeec,  Offieert  and  Aiumm 
of  tka  VniocroUy  of  Georgia  from  ItSS  to  ItTt, 
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at  the  commencement  in  August,  1857,  I  was  elected  to 
it.”®  Undoubtedly  the  resignation  had  been  tendered 
earlier,  for  on  Wednesday,  May  20,  1867,  the  Pru¬ 
dential  Committee  had  requested  its  secretary  to  “pro¬ 
cure  an  editorial  notice  of  the  election  of  two  Pro¬ 
fessors  in  August  next  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the 
Faculty,  in  the  Papers  in  this  town  &  elsewhere  if 
practicable.”*® 

Johnston  was  elected  in  August  by  the  Trustees: 
“The  Board  next  proceeded  to  the  election  of  pro¬ 
fessors — on  counting  the  balots  [stc],  it  appeared  that 
Richard  M.  Johnson  [ate]  was  duly  elected  professor  of 
Belles  Lettres  and  Oratory.  .  .  .”**  Johnston’s  acceptance 
and  a  probable  visit  to  Athens  are  not  recorded.  On  Octo¬ 
ber  31st,  “The  Chairman  of  the  Prudential  Committee 
was  authorized  to  cause  such  additional  accommodations 
to  be  provided  on  the  House  &  Lot  of  Prof.  Johnson  as 
may  be  agreed  on  by  himself  &  Prof.  Johnson  [ate].”** 

The  new  professor  did  not  begin  his  work  until 
January,  1858.*®  On  January  15,  he  attended  a  faculty 
meeting  in  President  Church’s  study.*®  He  writes  that 
his  house  was  nearest  the  college,  but  gives  few  de¬ 
tails  of  his  habitation  beyond  some  stories  of  his  wife’s 
experiences  in  keeping  chickens  on  the  campus.**  'Two 
years  later,  the  University  itemized  the  rental  from 
faculty  houses;  Johnston  was  charged  $300.00  a  year.*® 
His  salary  is  never  listed  individually,  but  the  custo- 

9.  A^Uobiooraphy,  42. 

10.  “Minute*  of  the  Prudential  Gommiittee.  1884-1867,”  p.  118. 

11.  "Minute*  of  the  Proceeding*  of  the  Board  of  Truatee*  of  the  Univeraity  of 
Georgia.  1886-1867."  p.  448  (Auguat  6.  1867). 

12.  "Minute*  of  the  Prudential  Committee,  1884-1867,”  p.  117. 

18.  "Minute*  of  Truatee*.  1886-1867,”  p.  469  (Milledg^lle,  Noeemher  6,  1867)  : 
Tlie  Truatee*  received  a  communication  from  Preaident  Church,  which  waa 
read  and  appended  to  the  proceeding*:  “The  ofHeer*  (Johnston  and  Dr.  Jame* 
Jonea,  Profeaaor  of  NatunU  Science*]  elected  last  commencement  have  ac¬ 
cepted  the  appointment*  tendered  them,  but  could  not  enter  on  their  duties 
till  next  January.”  Other  teacher*  took  their  work  during  the  slwrt  term. 

14.  "Faculty  Minute*.  1860-1878”  (January  16.  1868).  p.  109. 

16.  AutobiograpKy,  66-56. 

16.  "Minute*  of  Trustee*.  1868-1877.”  p.  29  (November  2.  1869).  Profeaaor  Meil 
paid  the  same  amount ;  Profeaaor  Rutherford.  8226.00 ;  Profeaaor  Hammond. 
8176.00. 
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mary  salary  for  a  full  professor  was  $2,000.00,  and 
Johnston  beyond  doubt  received  this  sum.*^ 

Johnston  was  listed  as  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres, 
EJvidences  of  Christianity,  and  History,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning;^^  in  a  later  catalogue,  the  title  is  changed  to 
Belles  Lettres,  Elnglish  Literature,  and  History.^* 
Though  the  program  of  study  for  each  class  was 
printed  in  the  catalogue,  it  is  impossible  to  say  exactly 
what  courses  he  taught.  The  instructors  for  courses 
are  rarely  named,  but  Johnston  taught  all  the  English. 
In  his  first  year,  this  comprised  an  English  literature 
for  Sophomores,  and  a  Rhetoric  for  Juniors,  each  last¬ 
ing  one  term  (the  school  year  consisted  of  three  terms)  ; 
no  English  is  listed  as  required  of  Seniors.^®  Before 
Johnston’s  time,  courses  in  Rhetoric,  and  in  Reading 
and  Oratory  were  offered,  but  he  initiated  courses  in 
English  Literature.2i  In  1860-61,  the  Catalogue  offered 
for  Sophomores,  English  Literature  (Quakenbos,  one 
term) ;  for  Juniors,  Rhetoric  (Blair,  one  term) ;  and  for 
Seniors  a  two  term  course  entitled  “Johnston  History 
of  English  Literature.’’^^  One  course  in  History  (using 
Taylor’s  Manual)  was  offered;  it  was  a  Sophomore  sub¬ 
ject  during  the  first  term.  Evidences  of  Christianity 
was  a  third  term  Sophomore  course  until  1860;  after 
that  it  is  not  listed.® 

Johnston  came  to  the  University  with  an  established 
legal  position;  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  estimate 


17.  Ihid.,  18S6-67,  pp.  466-66  (August  6,  1867)  :  “The  ezpenaee  of  the  ensmnK 

year  will  approximate  the  foUowing  sums  which  the  Committee  recommends 
as  an  appropriation  bill  — vis —  /  President's  Salary  $2,600.00  /  6  Professors 
Salaries  at  $2,000  10,000.00.  .  .  .”  This  appropriation  is  again  recommended 

(Ibid.,  p.  160,  August,  1868,  and  in  later  reports)  ;  Johnston’s  salary  re¬ 
mained  at  that  figure. 

18.  CaUUoaue  of  the  Univeraity  of  Georgia,  1868-1869.  p.  4.  This  listing  it  alto 
given  in  the  Catalogue  for  1860-61,  whi^  was  published  in  1860.  Johnston’s 
two  predecessors  as  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres  were  ministers  who  resigned 
to  accept  pastorates. 

19.  Ibid.,  1860-61  (published  1861),  p.  4. 

20.  Ibid.,  1868-69  (published  1868),  pp.  12-18. 

21.  B.  M.  Johnston,  The  Englieh  Claeeiee,  Preface. 

22.  Catalogue,  1860-61,  pp.  18-14.  Listings  in  college  catalogues  mutt  always  be 
tidcen  eum  grano  salts,  btit  here  they  are  indicative.  Johnston  sometimes 
substituted  for  other  teachers,  and  some  one  may  at  some  time  have  sub¬ 
stituted  for  him,  either  for  absences  or  from  the  exigencies  of  the  schedule, 

28.  Ibid.,  1868-69;  1869-60;  1860-61. 
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whether  or  not  he  had  made  for  himself  any  literary 
reputation.  A  commencement  address  on  “The  Edu¬ 
cation  of  Youth"  had  been  published  in  the  Southern 
Cultivator;^  an  address  on  Female  Education,  delivered 
at  Cuthbert,  Georgia,  in  1856,  is  known  to  have  been 
printed,  but  Johnston’s  bibliographer  could  not  locate 
a  copy;“  an  article,  “Religious  Intoleration,"  had  al¬ 
ready  appeared  in  De  Bow’s  Review.^*  Of  far  greater 
importance  is  the  publication,  approximately  at  the 
time  when  he  came  to  Athens,  of  “The  Goosepond 
School."*’ 

Although  Johnston  does  not  mention  this  story  in 
his  autobiography  and  the  official  records  do  not  notice 
it,  the  story  and  author  must  have  been  known  to 
many  people  among  the  trustees,  the  faculty,  and  the 
students.  Johnston  published  no  stories  during  his  stay 
at  the  University,  but  he  was  busy  with  other  projects, 
and  he  did  not  consider  himself  a  professional  writer.** 
“The  Goosepond  School”  is  an  excellent  and  typical 
example  of  his  work:  it  describes  a  country  school 
(Johnston’s  favorite  subject)  and  the  overthrow  of  an 
ignorant,  tyrannical  master  by  a  slow  but  conscientious 
student.  Johnston  describes  the  games  and  lessons  in 
a  leisurely  manner;  he  puts  his  own  observations  into 
the  story  without  hesitation;  he  writes  with  a  mild 


24.  “Literary  Estimate  and  BiUiotrrophy  of  Richard  Maieolm  Johnston.” 
Literary  Estimsite.  By  EMmund  Clarence  Stedman,  pp.  316-18.  Bibliography. 
By  Stephen  B.  Weeka  PP.  318-327,  in  PublieationM  of  the  Southern  Hietory 
Atooeiation,  October.  1878,  II.  316-327.  "The  Education  of  Youth — Moral, 
Mental,  and  Physical”  appeared  in  the  Southern  Cultivator,  Norember,  1866, 
XIV,  266-70;  tl^  address  was  delivered  at  the  commencement  of  Woodland 
Female  College,  Cedar  Town,  Georgia.  July  2,  1866. 

26.  Ibid.,  827. 

26.  /hid.,  327.  “Religious  Intoleration.”  in  De  Boto’e  Review,  February,  1867, 
XXII  (third  series,  vol.  U),  166-80. 

27.  /hid.,  819.  “The  Goosepond  School”  was  first  published  in  book  form  in 
Georgia  Sketehee,  By  an  Old  Man.  Augustsu  Georgia.  1864.  Johnston’s  bib¬ 
liographer  writes  th^  of  these  four  stories,  “the  only  one  written  before  the 
war  was  the  Goosepond  School.  This  was  published  in  December  1867  (or 
Jan.  1868  7)  in  Porter’s  Spirit  of  the  Timee  and  widely  reprinted  in  the 
Georgia  papers.”  ’"The  Cioosepond  School’’  appeared  in  each  edition  of 
Dukeehorough  Talee  (1871,  1874,  1883,  and  1892). 

28.  Johnston,  tinder  the  pseudonym  of  Philemon  Perch,  wrote  for  the  original 
e^ion  of  Dukeehorough  Talee  a  preface  in  which  he  says:  “These  sketches 
.  .  .  were  written  for  the  sake  of  my  own  entertainment,  in  the  evenings 
when  I  had  noUiing  else  to  do.”  He  explains  why  he  turned  to  writing,  and 
his  method  of  composition,  in  his  Autobiography,  71-78. 
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humour  and  an  exact  knowledge  which  make  the  story 
pleasant  and  attractive,  as  well  as  illuminating,  today. 

Johnston  has  described  the  pleasant  social  life  in 
Athens,  and  has  related  many  anecdotes  of  the 
students.  He  has  little  to  say  of  the  routine  of  work 
and  he  expresses  great  dissatisfaction  with  one  duty, 
and  one  only :  the  requirement  that  he  must  visit  each 
day  the  rooms  of  the  students  who  were  under  his 
supervision.  He  had  no  love  for  rules  and  he  preferred 
to  dispense,  as  far  as  was  possible,  with  disciplinary 
actions ;  but  he  followed  the  regulations  conscientiously 
until  he  managed  to  substitute  other  duties  for  this 
onerous  chore.*® 

There  were  many  other  duties,  in  addition  to  teach¬ 
ing.  On  February  23,  1858,  he  was  appointed  on  a 
committee  to  examine  the  catalogue  of  books  in  the 
library,  and  to  report  on  the  list  recommended  by  the 
professors  for  purchase.*®  The  committee  reported  on 
March  18,  and  recommended  that  “each  officer  buy 
only  such  books  as  were  absolutely  necessary  in  his 
department,  as  the  funds  of  the  college  were  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  current  year.””  On 
April  7,  Johnston  was  again  appointed  on  a  library 
committee,  which  was  to  catalogue  the  books,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  resolution  of  the  trustees  requiring  the 
faculty  to  have  a  new  catalogue  of  books  made.** 

Although  the  records  of  disciplinary  cases  make  up 
a  large  part  of  the  faculty  records,  the  names  of  pro¬ 
fessors  are  rarely  mentioned ;  it  was  the  duty  of  tutors 

29.  See  hie  AutobiarajAy,  47-69.  Not  until  January  18,  1860  (FaetUty  Minutet, 
p.  160)  did  Jobnaton  eeeape  this  duty  which  troubled  him  so  sreatly ;  then, 
“Profeaaor  Ridherford  proposed  to  take  the  office  of  Inspector  of  College 
buildings  to  accomodate  Prof.  Johnston.”  On  January  16.  President  Alonso 
Church’s  resignation  had  become  effective  and  his  three  classes  divided  among 
the  faculty.  Johnston  added  the  Senior  course  “Law  of  Nations"  to  his 
schedule.  (/buL,  149). 

SO.  "Faculty  Minutes.”  111. 

81.  Ibid..  118. 

82.  Ibid.,  114.  The  Trustees  had  passed  this  motion  August  6,  1867,  ("Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  Trustees.”  p.  460).  The  Committee  received  bi^  and  on  the 
following  day  (April  8,  “Faculty  Minutes,”  114),  the  Faculty  resolved  to 
give  the  contract  for  printing  1,000  copies  in  "Superior  Style,  new  type  and 
oo  fine  paper  fie”  to  a  Mr,  Christy  at  81.60  a  page. 
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to  report  on  students.  The  first  recorded  instance  in 
which  Johnston’s  name  appears  deals  with  three  young 
men  of  the  Sophomore  class,  who  were  fined  one  dollar 
each  for  scraping  [presumably  their  feet]  in  the 
Chapel.  Since  they  recited  under  Johnston  first  the 
next  morning,  he  was  to  notify  them.**  One  gentleman, 
a  Mr.  Pitts,  denied  participating  in  the  disorder,  and, 
on  Colonel  Johnston’s  subsequent  report,  his  fine  was 
remitted.**  Shortly  after,  Professor  Johnston  presented 
a  petition  from  a  Mr.  Tankersley — who  had  been  ac¬ 
cused  of  rioting,  lack  of  respect  for  Mr.  Wash  and  Mr. 
Waddell,**  drinking,  and  suspected  gambling*' — in 
which  he  promised  “to  quit  all  bad  habits  and  observe 
strictly  all  the  laws  of  the  college.’’  Although  Johnston 
stated  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  the  young 
man’s  father,  and  seemed  to  favor  Tankersley’s  being 
allowed  to  stay,  the  faculty  rejected  the  petition.*^ 
Johnston  frequently  appears  as  the  spokesman  for 
students  and  parents.  A  Dr.  Beardsley  wrote  to  him 
on  the  subject  of  his  son’s  position  in  college,  and  the 
son  was  allowed  to  make  up  scholastic  deficiencies  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  vacation.**  Again,  Messrs.  Cobb  and 
Jameson  left  the  campus  without  permission,  and  Dr. 
Hammond  and  Col.  Johnston  testified  that  Jameson 
had  explained  the  circumstance  to  them  individually; 
as  they  thought  he  was  justified,  he  was  allowed  to 
remain  in  college.**  When  Johnston  found  a  Senior 
drunk,  he  pledged  the  young  man  not  to  drink ;  having, 


83.  “FaeuHr  Minutes.”  May  21,  1868,  p.  116.  The  first  recitation  of  the  day 
was  held  before  breakfast  (Autobiography,  60). 

84.  Ibid.,  May  24,  1868,  p.  116.  Johnston  is  sometimes  Kiecn  the  title  of  Colonel, 
sometimes  of  Professor,  in  the  “Minutes.” 

86.  Messrs.  Wash  and  Waddell  were  tutors  and  had  charge  of  the  dormitory. 
William  Waddell  published  a  light  essay,  “BUw4.”  in  Russell’s  Moposius, 
April.  1868,  III,  11-16. 

86.  "Faculty  Minutes.”  October  9,  1868,  pp.  122-28,  and  February  24.  1869, 
p.  128. 

87.  Ibid..  March  21.  1869,  p.  181. 

88.  /bid..  August  11,  1869,  p.  148. 

89.  Ibid.,  September  16,  1869,  p.  146.  Cobb’s  name  is  not  mentioned,  but  a 
month  later  he  was  expelled  for  drunkenness  and  shooting  a  pistol —  “No 
discretion  being  left  the  faculty  in  cases  where  stmtents  arc  reported  as 
having  deadly  weapons.”  (Ibid.,  October  18,  1869,  p.  146.)  On  October  17, 
1869,  Jameson  withdrew  from  college  (Ibid.). 
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on  Johnston’s  advice,  withdrawn  from  college,  he  was 
by  Johnston’s  aid  re-admitted  on  strict  probation.^** 

Probably  the  most  unpleasant  incident  occurred 
when  four  students  reported  to  the  faculty  “that  they 
had  heard  Mr.  R.  E.  Earle  [a  frequent  offender]  make 
the  following  statement — 1st  That  he  held  a  personal 
interview  between  the  Final  Examination  of  the  Senior 
Class  and  the  date  of  his  leaving  Athens,  with  Messrs 
Johnston,  Mell,  and  Wash,  in  which  he  stated  to  them 
individually,  that  they  had  dealt  unfairly  with  him,  and 
that  there  was  but  one  gentleman  (Prof.  Rutherford) 
in  the  faculty.  2d  That  these  gentlemen  submitted 
without  remonstrance  to  the  insult.’’^^  He  was  promptly 
expelled,  and  his  conversations  were,  with  reason, 
labelled  “pretended.’’  In  Johnston’s  case  at  least  the 
charge  was  absurd :  his  recollections  of  school  life  turn 
often  on  the  matter  of  honorable  treatment  of  students ; 
his  stories  often  point  as  moral  the  injustice  of  mis¬ 
treating  students;  his  private  schools  were  conducted 
under  an  honor  system ;  and  every  record  testifies  that 
he  made  every  effort  to  be  fair  and  courteous.^* 

In  general  the  records  deal  with  routine  matters, 
such  as  have  been  mentioned  above,  and  with  oc¬ 
casional  reports  of  examinations  held  by  a  committee 
of  the  faculty.^*  Johnston  attended  these  meetings 
faithfully;  infrequently,  he  had  the  faculty  meet  with 
him  in  his  study He  occasionally  moved  that  students 
be  examined  at  a  specified  date;^^  he  relinquished  a 

40.  “Faculty  Minutes,”  April  2,  1860,  p.  166. 

41.  Ibid,,  January  28.  1860,  p.  160. 

42.  See  Johnston’s  Autobiography,  47-64,  and  especially  pp.  61-62.  See  also 
AuBustus  Lonsstreet  Hull.  Annals  of  Athent,  Georgia,  ISOl-igol  (Athena. 
1906),  194-196. 

48.  “Faculty  Minutes,”  May  81,  1869,  p.  186.  (Prof.  Johnston  reported  a  Mr. 
Billups  had  not  recited  with  the  Senior  Class  in  the  flnal  reriew,  but  he  did 
not  expect  a  diploma)  ;  June  18,  1869,  p.  187  (committee  Bave  senior  exami¬ 
nations  in  Calculus  and  Political  Economy). 

44.  Ibid.,  October  24,  1868,  p.  124  (to  make  out  report  cards  for  Senior  Class)  ; 
Oetolm  26  (for  Junior  Class)  ;  January  16,  1860,  p.  149  (Johnston  acted  as 
chairman). 

46.  Ibid.,  January  80,  1860,  p.  161.  (”Col.  Johnston  moved  tlmt  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  prohationed  and  derelict  students  take  place  on  'Tuesday  7th  at  9H 
o.  c.  A.  M.”  The  motion  carried.)  Ibid.,  April  9,  1860,  p.  166.  (Committee 
reported  schedule  for  Senior  Beview  and  for  “ReKular  Studies  of  3d  Term.”) 
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class  which  met  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays  at  11 
A.  M.,  in  order  that  Hon.  J.  H.  Lumpkin  could  address 
the  seniors  on  the  Constitution;^*  he  served  on  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  report  on  offenses  for  which  suspension  should 
be  applied  on  one  to  report  on  the  periodicals  to  be 
taken  that  year  ;**  on  another  which  superintended  the 
publication  of  the  catalogue  and  in  1860-61  he  served 
as  Recording  Secretary  for  the  Faculty.**  A  duty  which 
must  have  taken  considerable  time  devolved  upon  him 
when  the  Faculty  resolved  “that,  hereafter,  there  be 
no  Public  Daily  Speaking  in  the  Chapel,  but  that 
private  Exhibitions  before  the  President  and  Professor 
of  Bell.  Let.  take  their  place.”®^ 

After  Alonzo  Church  resigned,  the  new  Chancellor 
(A.  A.  Lipscomb)  appointed  a  committee,  consisting 
of  himself,  Waddell,  and  Johnston,  to  re-organize  the 
work  of  the  University;  they  recommended  that  the 
school  year  consist  of  two  terms,  instead  of  three,  and 
the  re-organization  was  put  into  effect.  This  was  the 
most  important  administrative  work  which  Johnston 
did.“ 

The  approaching  war  threatened,  in  spite  of  all  that 
the  Faculty  might  do,  to  disrupt  the  University.  The 
students  petitioned  “to  be  allowed  to  form  a  military 
company  under  the  control  of  the  faculty,”**  and  the 
records  tell  of  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  students 
to  enter  the  army.**  There  is  no  record  of  Johnston’s 
opinions,  in  the  college  records,  but  he  was  actively 
opposed  to  secession,  and  “did  not  forbear  on  proper 

46.  Ihid.,  p.  IM. 

47.  Ibid.,  February  6,  1860,  p.  161.  and  February  IS.  1860,  p.  162.  (The  Com¬ 
mittee  reported  no  action  and  “were  reUered.”) 

48.  /bid..  January  20,  1860,  p.  160. 

49.  /bid.,  February  6,  1860,  p.  161. 

60.  Cotoiopwe.  1860-61  (publiahed  1861)  p.  4. 

51.  “Faculty  Hinutea,”  April  SO,  1860,  p.  166. 

52.  /bid.,  March  4.  1861,  p.  166,  and  March  11,  1861,  p.  166. 

5S.  /bid..  April  16,  1861,  p.  167  (Granted,  but  parenU’  permiaaion  neceaaary). 

54.  The  Arat  recorded  inatance  occurred  on  April  22  (/bid.,  167)  when  two  boya 
left  to  join  the  army.  The  parenta  were  “notiAed  of  the  fact  and  Faeulty’a 
diaapproTid  of  the  same.” 
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occasions  to  give  expression  to  it.”**  The  people  of 
Athens  were  ‘‘nearly  unanimous  in  its  favor”;**  un¬ 
doubtedly,  Johnston  was  embarrassed  by  his  position. 
He  tendered  his  resigrnation,  to  take  effect  at  the  end 
of  the  year  I860,*''  but  was  prevailed  upon  to  remain 
until  July,  1861.  Chancellor  Lipscomb  reported  to  the 
Trustees  that  ‘‘His  services  this  year  have  been  ex¬ 
ceedingly  valuable.  I  greatly  regret  to  inform  the 
Board  that  he  has  given  me  notice  of  his  intention  to 
retire  from  the  University  at  the  close  of  the  present 
year.”**  The  Trustees  accepted  the  resignation,  with 
a  formal  and  unanimous  expression  of  regret— then 
directed  that  his  teaching  duties  be  divided  among  the 
remaining  professors.** 

The  records  are  scant  and  dry,  but  they  confirm  the 
impression  that  Johnston  was  a  courteous  and  con¬ 
scientious  gentleman  who  was  likely  to  trust  boys  too 
much  rather  than  too  little.'  An  Athenian  has  written 
of  him  that  ‘‘he  brought  to  the  chair  to  which  he  was 
elected  plenty  of  common  sense  and  a  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  boys.  Full  of  humor,  genial  and  kind,  he  at¬ 
tracted  a  student  at  first  sight.  ...  He  endeavored  to 
cultivate  in  the  young  men  under  him  an  innate  love 
for  truth  and  honor  for  their  own  sake.  ...  He  and 
Mrs.  Johnston,  both  accomplished  musicians,  were  al¬ 
ways  in  demand  at  every  social  gathering.  .  .  .”**  This 
places  the  emphasis  on  Johnston’s  personality  rather 
than  on  his  scholarship,  and  that  is  where,  in  his  case, 
the  emphasis  should  be  placed. 

Only  a  slight  sample  of  Johnston’s  reading,  while 
he  taught  at  the  University,  can  be  given.  That  he  was 
widely  read  in  the  classical  and  English  writers  is 

SS.  AuUMoffrapky,  68. 

66.  Ibid.,  66. 

67.  “Proceedings  of  Trusteee"  (Athens.  Juljr  27.  1860).  42.  Format  expressions 
of  regret  were  passed,  August  1.  18M,  p.  60. 

68.  Ibid.  (Athens.  July  6.  1861).  pp.  69-70. 

69.  Ibid.  (Athens.  July  6.  1861),  p.  77. 

60.  A.  U  Hull.  Annalt  of  Atkono,  194-196. 
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obvious,  and  he  customarily  read  for  a  few  minutes 
*‘to  the  class  from  one  or  another  of  the  English 
authors.”'*  Many  of  the  records  are  lost;  the  one 
library  list  reveals  a  great  interest  in  the  Mexican  War. 
It  is  worth  noting : 

Feb  14th  [1859 ( ?)]  Fall  of  Bexar  X 

Battle  of  Coutre  X 
Battle  of  El  Molino  de  Rely  X 
Oration  by  James  H.  Hammond  X 
Battle  of  Buena  Vista  X 
”  of  Churubusco  X 
Siege  of  Vera  Cruz  X 
These  include  all  the  documents  presented  by  Col. 
Hammond  to  the  Phi  Kappa  library. 

June  4  Johnsons  lives  3  vols  Lives  of  the  Poets  X 
Sept  30  Johnsons  Lives  3  vols  X 
1860 

Feb  8th  "  ”  vol  2  &  3rd  X« 

Of  these  books,  Johnston  undoubtedly  made  some 
use,  but  only  the  Lives  of  the  English  Poets  can  be  re¬ 
lated  to  his  writing.  He  may  have  planned  a  history 
of  some  phase  of  the  Mexican  War,  or  he  may  have 
delivered,  or  planned  to  deliver,  a  series  of  lectures  on 
it;  it  is  more  than  possible  that  he  read  the  books  for 
pleasure. 

During  his  tenure,  he  wrote  and  published,  so  far  as 
is  known,  only  The  English  Classics.^  It  was  frankly  a 
textbook,  gracefully  written,  and  based  on  easily  avail¬ 
able  material.  Johnston’s  method,  apparently,  was  to 

61.  Autobiograj^y.  ES. 

62.  “The  Library  Book  of  Phi  Kappa  Society”  (unnumbered  pasc  foUowins  p. 
ST).  X  apparently  marked  the  return  of  a  book  to  the  library. 

66.  The  /  En^Ub  Claaaiea:  /  A  Hiatorieal  Sketch  /  of  the  /  Literature  of 
Bnsland  /  From  /  The  Eiarlieet  Time*  to  the  Aceeaaion  /  of  Kins  Geonc  IIL 
/  By  /  R.  M.  Johnaton.  /  Profeaeor  of  Rhetoric  and  Bellca-Lettrca  in  the 
Uniye^ty  of  Geoicia.  /  PhilaMphia:  /  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  /  1860.  Thia 
yolnme  waa  later  reria^  in  collaboration  with  William  Hand  Browne,  and 
publiabed  under  the  title.  A  HUtory  of  EngUak  LityrxUure  (1872).  The  copy 
of  7^  Englitk  Clattiet  in  the  UniTeraity  of  Georgia  Library  belonged  to  a 
member  of  the  Senior  Claaa.  1870. 
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read  the  works  which  he  planned  to  write  about,  in 
conjunction  with  good  secondary  works  about  the 
authors  and  their  writings;  then  try  to  present  a  con¬ 
densation  livened  by  his  own  observations  in  a  style 
that  would  attract  students.  In  a  way,  his  work  had 
originality,  as  he  explains  in  the  preface,  but  the 
originality  was  of  design  rather  than  of  material: 

When  the  author  first  became  connected  with  the  University, 
two  years  a^'o,  he  was  very  desirous  of  introducing  the  study  of 
the  history  of  English  Literature.  The  works  on  that  subject 
seemed  to  him  to  be  too  voluminous  to  be  used  as  text-books. 
College  curricula,  so  numerous  are  the  branches  taught  in  them, 
need  that  the  works  which  treat  of  them  be  as  compendious  as 
possible.  The  author  has  attempted  to  supply  this  want  in  his  own 
department  by  the  present  work,  which  gives  a  cursory  account 
of  our  literature  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  accession  of  George 
IIL  Avoiding  the  making  it  too  long,  he  has  noticed  only  the  most 
prominent  persons  and  events.  To  compensate  for  the  omissions 
of  those  less  prominent,  and  hoping  to  make  his  work  of  use  to 
others  besides  students,  he  has  appended  notes  to  all  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  which  he  has  treated,  referring  to  the  principal  worics  in 
which,  whenever  more  particular  information  than  his  own  will  be 
competent  to  impart  upon  any  one,  or  upon  all  of  those  subjects, 
may  be  desired,  such  further  information  may  be  obtained.^ 

During  his  stay  in  Athens,  Johnston  began  to  collect 
material  for  a  biography  on  Alexander  Stephens.  In 
all  probability,  his  plans  for  a  possible  book  were  vague 
and  nebulous,  but  in  the  Preface  to  The  Life  of  Alexander 
H.  Stephens  the  authors  note: 

The  greater  part  of  the  knowledge  which  we  have  of  Mr. 
Stephens’s  private  life  .  .  .  has  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Johnston 
during  a  close  intimacy  of  more  than  twenty-five  years,  partly  in 
conversations,  and  partly  in  letters  containing  copious  answers  to 
direct  questions.  He  has  also  been  in  the  habit  of  noting  down 
from  memory  .  .  .  conversations  .  .  .  having  for  years  proposed,  at 
some  convenient  season,  to  prepare  the  present  memoir.ss 

Unfortunately,  Johnston  was  a  Boswell  in  full  dress. 
The  notes  were  begun  in  1868,  but  they  consist  of  in- 

64.  Engiitk  Clauiet,  iU. 

66.  R.  M.  Johnston  and  W.  H.  Browne:  The  Life  of  Aleieotuler  H.  Stephen* 
(Philadelphia.  18U),  6.  An  earlier  edition  was  printed  in  iSTS. 
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troductory  items  of  this  nature:  “In  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1858,  Mr.  Johnston  went  to  Athens  .  .  .  the 
recitation-room  assigned  to  him  was  that  which  had 
long  been  occupied  by  the  Professor  of  Ancient  Langu¬ 
ages.  .  . 

Nothing  more  is  said  of  Johnston,  but  a  long  letter 
in  which  Stephens  reminisces  about  what  happened  in 
that  room  is  given  entire.  The  biographer  felt  that 
“discretion  or  delicacy  toward  the  writer”*''  prevented 
him  from  making  public  a  part  of  his  information  about 
Stephens;  the  same  feeling  made  Johnston  remove  him¬ 
self  so  completely  even  from  the  conversations  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  get  an  idea  of  what  he  thought 
about  affairs  of  the  day:  his  purpose  was  to  get 
Stephens’  opinions,  and  he  shaped  his  questions  to  that 
end.  But  the  biography  testifies  to  the  vast  amount  of 
labor  which  Johnston  expended  in  securing  this  first¬ 
hand  information.  Stephens  paid  several  visits  to 
Johnston,  and  on  one  occasion,  in  1859,  he  delivered 
the  address  upon  the  presentation  of  medals  for  the 
Sophomore  Prize  Declamation.** 

After  his  departure  from  Athens,  Johnston  opened 
a  private  school  for  boys,  “Rockby,”  on  his  plantation 
in  Hancock  County.**  In  1863,  he  again  became  con¬ 
nected  with  the  University,  when  he  was  elected  a 
trustee."'*  Since  the  University  was  closed,  this  position 
entailed  no  immediate  labor,  for  Johnston  did  not  at¬ 
tend  the  infrequent  meetings  which  were  held  in  1864- 
65,  and  did  not  even  send  the  written  excuse  required 
by  law.  He  attended  his  first  meeting  in  June  of  1866, 
and  he  was  forced,  since  there  was  no  quorum,  to  re- 

64.  Ibid.,  60.  See  aleo  AutobiograpKw,  167.190,  moetl;  deelinc  with  Stepheiu, 
but  KiTins  more  of  Johnaton’e  life  and  opinions. 

67.  Ibid.,  6. 

68.  Ibid.,  840.  Another  riait  (May  26,  1860)  is  mentioned,  p.  366. 

69.  Autobiography,  69.04.  He  also  serred  dnrins  the  Ciyil  V/ut  as  Aid»de.camp 
to  Goremor  Joe  E!.  Brown ;  one  letter  by  him,  dated  Jniy  2,  1864,  and  of  no 
vaiue  ezeept  for  a  record,  is  printed  in  7^  Confedorote  Record*  of  th*  State 
of  Goorgio,  edited  by  A.  D.  Candler  (Atlanta.  1910).  III.  586-684. 

70.  “Proeeedincs  of  Trustees”  (July  4,  1866),  p.  110. 
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main  in  Athens  over  the  week-end.''*  Johnston  was 
appointed  on  two  committees :  Law  and  Discipline,  and 
Library.'* 

The  following  day  the  Library  Committee  reported 
**that  they  found  it  to  be  in  admirable  order,’*  and 
made  several  routine  recommendations.  Johnston,  as 
chairman,  delivered  the  report."'*  On  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing,  Johnston  introduced  a  resolution  to  pay  the  Secre¬ 
tary  &  Treasurer  a  salary  of  hve  hundred  dollars,  but 
the  effect  of  this  resolution  was  ruined  when  a  board 
member  offered  to  serve  “gratuitously.”''* 

Johnston’s  other  committee  was  even  busier.  The 
President’s  report  was  referred  to  it,  with  other  and 
incidental  matters;  the  only  interesting  recommend¬ 
ation  was  “that  a  special  committee  of  five  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  prepare  and  publish  an  address  to  the  people 
of  Georgia,  setting  forth  the  educational  advantages 
now  offered  to  the  public  by  this  University.”  The 
committee  was  enlarged  to  seven  with  Johnston  as  a 
member,  but  there  is  no  record  of  his  working  on  the 
project."'* 

This  was  the  first  and  last  Trustees’  meeting  which 
Johnston  attended.  In  June  1867,  he  moved  with  his 
family  to  Baltimore,  thus  automatically  forfeiting  his 
place  as  Trustee."'* 

In  his  autobiography,  Johnston  writes  with  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  Georgia,  but  he  tells  of  no  later  visits  to  the 
State.  Twice,  at  least,  he  returned  to  the  University: 
in  1869,  to  deliver  the  Commencement  address  to  Phi 
Kappa  and  Demosthenian  Literary  Societies;"  in  1897, 

71.  Ibid..  (June  29,  18M),  p.  147.  ThU  U  the  fint  mention  of  Johniton’e  name 
in  ^e  “ProeeedinKs”  since  his  election,  as  above.  The  University  remained 
dosed  from  September  1863  till  January  1866. 

72.  Ibid..  157. 

78.  Ibid.,  unnumbered  pace  between  p.  157  and  p.  158. 

74.  Ibid..  158. 

75.  /bid..  162.168. 

76.  AtUobiograpkv,  68.  “The  ProceedlnKs  of  Trustees’’  (Ausust  2.  1867),  p. 
172.  notes  seven  vacancies,  amonar  them  Col.  Richard  M.  Johnston  “by  re* 
moval  from  the  state.” 

77.  "Address  spoken  before  the  Phi  Kappa  and  Donosthenian  Societies  of  the 
University  of  Georsia.  on  Commencement  Day.  August  2d.  1869.  on  the  dead 
of  Geori^”  by  Col.  R.  M.  Johnston,  An  Honorary  Member  of  Phi  Kappa 
Society,  n.  p..  n.  ^  Baltimore.  1869. 
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to  receive  from  the  University  an  honorary  LL.D.’* 
Probably  both  visits  were  brief  and  pleasant. 

At  the  time  he  received  the  de^ee,  Johnston  was 
working  in  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  he  was  work¬ 
ing,  appropriately  enough  when  one  considers  the 
subject-matter  of  many  of  his  stories,  on  early  educa¬ 
tional  life  in  Georgia.’*  His  papers  tell  "of  the  sort  of 
teachers,  the  school-houses,  text-books,  manner  of  teach¬ 
ing,  the  sports  and  games  of  school  children,"**  and  they 
contain  a  great  fund  of  curious,  interesting,  and  some¬ 
times  trivial  information.*’  Unfortunately,  in  his  sketch 
of  the  University  of  Georgia,  he  became  the  formal 
historian.  This  section  is  devoted  largely  to  quotations 
from  the  official  records  before  1830;  nothing  is  given 
of  the  life  of  students  or  faculty  during  Johnston’s 
residence  in  Athens.  In  one  paragraph,  however,  he 
expressed  a  definite  dissatisfaction  with  the  University, 
and  he  gave  in  brief  his  idea  of  education,  in  words 
that  make  a  fitting  valedictory  to  his  connection  with 
the  University  of  Georgia: 

It  was,  therefore,  that  when  the  religious  denominations  took 
into  their  own  hands  the  higher  education  of  their  youth,  a  sense 
of  relief  came  not  only  to  a  majority  of  the  people,  but  to  the 
legislature  which  had  been  long  partially  handling  the  subject  in 
which  they  seemed  to  have  little  patience  because  of  habitual 
neglect  of  pains  that  would  have  led  to  sufficient  acquaintance 
with  its  multifold  needs  and  the  means  to  supply  them.  .  .  .  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  degree  thus  attainable  in  college  has  seemed  to 
all,  with  now  and  then  an  exception,  satisfactory,  and  so  the  State 
has  been  without  eminent  native  specialists  in  any  depcurtment. 
Action  upon  this  line  has  been  directed  by  the  idea  settled  in  the 
majority  of  minds  everywhere,  that  it  is  better  to  give  moderate 
education  to  the  multitude  than  the  very  highest  to  a  few,  ignoring 
the  fact  that  the  latter  policy  is  of  all  the  most  efficacious  in  effect¬ 
ing  the  former.*^ 

78.  CotaJosiM,  of  Goorgia,  Ahtmni,  1804-1906,  p.  20a 

79.  Autobiography.  98. 

80.  Ibid. 

81.  “Edoeational  life  In  Middle  GeorKia."  Chap.  48,  Report  of  Commiaeioner  of 
Bdoeation.  1894-96  (Waahington,  1896).  pp.  1699-1788;  “Early  educational 
life  in  Middle  Georgia,"  Chap.  16,  Report,  Commiaeioner  of  Education,  1896- 
^  pp.  889-886.  WaahlBKton;  Go<ramment  Printins  OflSoe.  1897. 

88.  IbuL.  886. 


COLLEGE  LIBRARIES  IN  GEORGIA 
By  Virginia  Satterfield 

For  over  two  hundred  years  libraries  have  had  a 
place  in  Georgia  history.  During  this  time  their  de¬ 
velopment  has  been  but  a  part  of  the  history  of  the 
state,  reflecting  the  social  and  economic  life  both  in 
flourishing  periods  of  progress  and  in  periods  of  re¬ 
tardation  resulting  from  wars  and  reconstruction.  Even 
more  definitely,  the  history  of  libraries  has  been  an  in¬ 
dication  of  educational  progress,  as  from  the  earliest 
times  they  have  been  associated  with  schools.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  logical  that  a  study  should  be  made  of 
libraries  in  the  institutions  of  higher  education. 

The  purpose  of  the  study,  then,  is  to  relate  the  im¬ 
portant  steps  in  the  development  of  libraries  with 
special  emphasis  on  those  in  colleges  and  universities. 
Beginning  with  a  brief  account  of  the  earliest  libraries 
in  tile  state,  the  discussion  will  deal  with  a  detailed 
account  of  a  representative  group  of  libraries. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  college  labraries  in 
the  state  and  also,  as  the  aim  is  to  give  the  trends  in 
development  rather  than  an  individual  treatment,  a 
detailed  account  of  each  library  has  not  seemed  prac¬ 
tical  or  necessary. 

In  order  to  have  a  representative  group,  seven 
libraries  with  a  long  and  continuous  history  have  been 
selected.  Geographical  distribution  has  been  disre¬ 
garded  as  it  has  not  appeard  to  be  of  special  signifi¬ 
cance.  An  effort  has  been  made,  however,  to  include 
libraries  in  different  types  of  colleges,  under  the  control 
of  varied  types  of  governing  boards.  These  represent 
organizations  under  the  control  of  the  state  legislature 
with  support  by  taxation,  and  also,  under  foundations"  of 
the  various  religious  denominations  of  Baptists,  Presby¬ 
terians,  and  Methodists,  all  of  which  have  contributed 
definitely  to  the  educational  development  of  the  state. 
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AmonR  the  types  will  also  be  found  coeducational  uni¬ 
versities,  separate  colleges  for  women  and  a  techno¬ 
logical  school  for  men.  Almost  one  hundred  years 
intervenes  between  the  founding  of  the  first  and  the 
last  school  included  in  the  study,  yet  a  similarity  in 
development  can  be  noted. 

Beginnings  of  libraries  in  Georgia 

Preparation  for  libraries  in  Georgia  antedates  the 
founding  of  the  colony  on  February  12,  1733.*  Over 
two  thousand  books,  reported  to  have  been  the  best 
published  at  that  time,  were  donated  for  a  public 
library  in  the  colony  six  months  before  General  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  sailed  on  his  first  trip  to  Georgia.^  In  January 
of  that  same  year,  James  Leake  of  London,  gave  one 
thousand  spelling  books  as  a  beginning  for  schools  in 
the  state.*  The  free  school  movement,  however,  began 
with  the  opening  of  the  three  room  school  house  at 
Irene  on  September  20,  1736.  In  the  library  were  said 
to  be  the  best  titles  printed  in  England  and  Germany. 
At  least  a  generous  number  of  copies  was  supplied 
judging  from  the  sample  list:  “200  Horn  Books,  200 
Primer,  100  Testaments,  100  Psalters,  200  ABC  with 
Church  Catechism,  100  Young  Men  Instructed  and 
several  hundred  religious  books,  tracts  and  treaties.”* 

The  early  realization  of  the  importance  of  libraries 
in  connection  with  schools  was  further  demonstrated 
in  the  establishment  of  Bethesda  Orphan  House  in  1740 
by  the  itinerant  preacher.  Rev.  George  Whitefield.  The 
House,  built  of  wood  and  measuring  70  by  40  feet, 
included  a  separate  room  on  the  ground  floor  devoted 
to  the  library.  It  was  furnished  largely  by  the  efforts 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitefield  on  his  travels  through  the 
British  Empire  and  America  soliciting  books  and  funds 
for  the  institution.  His  efforts  were  apparently  suc- 

1.  E.  M.  Coulter,  A  Short  Hittorp  of  Georgio  (Ctuipel  HiU,  19U),  22. 

2.  H.  S.  Bowden,  Two  Hundred  Yean  of  Edueation  (Riebmond,  19S2),  46. 

3.  /Md. 

4.  Ibid..  27. 
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cessful,  as  a  description  of  the  project  relates  that  the 
‘‘house  was  finished  and  furnished  with  an  excellent 
library.”*  Unfortunately,  however,  the  House  was 
destroyed  by  Are  about  thirty  years  later,  and  although 
partially  rebuilt,  it  later  suffered  another  Are  so  that  it 
was  never  converted  into  a  college  as  the  founder  had 
intended  that  it  should  be.  In  1808  the  property  was 
sold  by  an  act  of  the  legislature.* 

DeAnite  interest  in  the  development  of  libraries  in 
the  colony  during  the  Arst  thirty  years  of  its  existence 
is  shown  in  the  following  account  recorded  by  De 
Brahm,  appointed  an  ofAcial  surveyor  in  1764 : 

There  it  scarcely  a  House  in  the  Cities,  Towns,  or  Plantations 
but  what  have  some  choice  Authors,  if  not  Libraries  of  religious, 
philosophical  and  political  writers.  .  .  .  This  Province  was  scarcely 
thirty  years  settled,  before  it  had  three  fine  libraries  in  the  City  of 
Savannah,  the  fourth  at  Ebenezer,  and  a  fifth  96%  miles  from 
the  Sea,  upon  the  stream  of  Savannah.  .  . 

The  nature  of  the  books  in  these  collections  reAected 
the  interests  and  life  of  the  times,  particularly  in  the 
prominence  of  religious  titles.  This  is  not  surprising 
because  of  the  inAuence  of  the  clergy  both  as  leaders 
and  as  authors  in  Europe  and  later  in  America.  The 
following  list  is  a  sample  of  titles  included  in  the  Sa¬ 
vannah  libraries: 

Gibson's  Family  Devotion,  Common  Prayer  Book,  Young 
Christians  Instructed,  Friendly  Admonition  to  the  Drinkers  of 
Brandy,  Importance  of  a  Religious  Life  Considered,  Christian 
Monitors,  Duty  of  Man,  Companion  for  the  Sick,  Help  and  Guide 
to  Children  Families,  Testaments,  Bibles,  Psalters  and  Dr.  Thomas 
Grouch's  Showing  how  to  walk  with  God,  Prayer  Books,  Horn 
Books,  Primers  and  Catechisms.* 

SigniAcant  in  the  history  of  libraries  was  the  notice 
of  the  place  and  time  of  meeting  of  the  Georgia  Library 

6.  Hash  M’CsU.  Hittort  «/  Georgia  (Savannah,  1811).  I.  161-62. 

6.  C.  E.  Jenco,  Bd»mUom  ta  Georgia  (Washington,  1889).  16. 

T.^.  G.  W.  Da  Brahm.  Hiatorg  o1  tha  Provinca  oi  Georgia  (Wormaloa,  1849). 

a  Boardan.  T'wo  Hvmdroi  Ycarv  of  Education,  47. 
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Association  appearing  in  the  Georgia  Gazette  in  1764. 
A  similar  meeting  was  held  a  year  later  at  the  house 
of  another  member® 

Early  legal  steps  were  taken  for  the  establishment 
of  a  library  society  with  the  incorporation  of  the  Med¬ 
way  and  Newport  Library  Society  of  Liberty  County 
on  February  7,  1799.  The  preamble  to  the  act  states 
that  the  Library  Society  had  been  established  in  Liberty 
County  for  many  years.  The  act  provided  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  further  stated  that  the  trustees  should 
meet  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  every  year  and  “be¬ 
tween  the  hours  of  ten  and  four”  to  elect  three  trustees 
from  members  of  the  society.*® 

Almost  two  years  later  the  Union  Library  Society  of 
Greene  County  was  incorporated  with  similar  pro¬ 
visions.  This  society  had  also  been  established  for  some 
length  of  time.** 

The  limited  information  on  the  early  libraries  of 
Georgia  makes  it  impossible  to  give  an  accurate  picture 
of  the  situation.  From  the  accounts  available,  however, 
sufficient  evidence  exists  to  prove  that  Georgia  was  not 
entirely  lacking  in  libraries,  providing  the  term  is  used 
to  mean  a  collection  of  books  and  not  a  library  in  the 
present  sense  of  the  word.  The  location  of  the  libraries 
was  determined  by  the  limited  portion  of  the  state 
settled  in  early  years.  The  type  of  material  included 
was  influenced  by  the  interests  of  the  people  and 
limited  by  the  availability  of  books.*® 

The  Development  of  College  Libraries 

Early  provision  for  a  library  at  the  University  of 
Georgia  was  made  when  the  Senatus  Academicus  on 
the  same  day  of  the  election  of  the  first  president, 

».  IbUL.  64. 

10.  Robert  and  George  Watkina.  A  Diamt  of  tha  Law  of  tka  Stata  •/  Gaaroia 
(Philadelphia,  1801),  714-16 

11.  Ibid.,  787-88. 

It.  Printing  began  in  Oorgia  in  1762.  Cf.  C.  Erans,  Amarimm  BMioarapkw. 
XU.  408. 
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November  27,  1800,  and  before  a  building  was  begun 
or  classes  held,  ordered  books  “for  the  use  of  students 
at  intervals  when  not  engaged  in  their  academic 
studies.”**  Evidence  of  the  actual  existence  of  a  library 
is  the  resolution  made  by  the  Trustees  on  June  18, 1801. 
“Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Board  be  presented 
to  W.  Baldwin  for  his  present  to  the  library  of  the 
University  of  Pole’s  Synopsis  Criticorum  and  to  Doctor 
Obadiah  Hotchkess  for  the  Translations  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.”** 

Less  detail  of  the  early  history  of  the  other  libraries 
has  been  preserved.  Jewett,  in  his  report  of  1850,  notes 
that  at  Mercer  “the  library  was  commenced  with  the 
college  in  1838.”**  This  was  in  keeping  with  the  at¬ 
titude  of  ttie  Rev.  Mr.  Mercer,  in  whose  honor  the 
school  was  named,  who  stated  in  a  circular  in  1837, 
that  among  important  considerations  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  college  was  “a  library.”**  At  Emory,  the 
library  was  founded  in  1839,*'^  although  a  collection  of 
books  was  begun  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the 
college  in  1836.**  Wesleyan  also  had  a  library  from  the 
beginning  of  the  college,  although  it  grew  very  slowly, 
as  evidenced  by  the  small  collection  of  350  books  by 
1850.**  The  libraries  in  the  more  recently  founded 
schools  of  Agnes  Scott,  Georgia  School  of  Technology, 
and  Georgia  State  College  for  Women,  had  their  begin¬ 
nings  within  a  year  or  two  of  the  establishment  of  the 
schools.*® 

From  the  earliest  times  the  colleges  suffered  from 
the  scarcity  of  books.  In  1803  the  Trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versijty  of  Georgia  called  attention  to  the  problem: 

IS.  “The  Library, ’*  BMMin  of  tko  VoiooroUn  of  Goorgia,  XIV,  7b  (April.  1914). 

14.  MintUm  of  the  Tnieteee  of  the  Vnivereity  of  Georgia,  June  18. 

1801.  MS. 

15.  C.  C.  Jewett.  “Notieea  of  Publie  Libraries,”  in  Smitheonian  Reporte  (Wash- 
inston,  1861),  168. 

16.  Mereer  Vnivormtg  Monthly,  L  1  (Sept.,  1900). 

17.  Jewett,  “Public  Libraries."  168. 

18  Handbook  of  the  lAbrariea  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  1907,  p.  66. 

18  Jewett,  “Publie  Libraries,"  167. 

20.  See  footnote  104,  for  exact  dates. 
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‘The  students  of  the  Senior  Class  have  been  subjected 
to  peculiar  inconveniences  and  embarrassments  in  their 
progrress  from  the  want  of  Books  ...  as  have  also  Idle 
students  of  the  inferior  classes  though  to  a  less  degree.” 
On  the  same  day  there  is  recorded  in  the  Minutes  in¬ 
formation  as  to  a  valuable  though  small  selection  of 
books  which  had  been  ordered  from  London.^*  The 
fact  that  few  books  were  printed  in  Georgia  or  even 
in  the  United  States  during  this  period  made  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  acquiring  books  both  difficult  and  expensive. 

The  fire  of  1830, 22  which  destroyed  practically  all 
of  the  library  of  the  University,  seriously  impeded  its 
progress.  Before  the  fire  the  library  was  considered 
one  of  the  best  in  the  country.  The  character  of  the 
books  saved  showed  that  from  the  beginning,  a  “con¬ 
structive  policy  of  library  building  (that  is  book  pur¬ 
chases)  had  been  followed.”^  By  1831,  the  library 
possessed  1,680  volumes  most  of  which  were  new  as 
they  had  been  purchased  after  the  fire.*^ 

As  for  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  various  collec¬ 
tions,  little  information  is  available  before  1850.  The 
college  catalogs  include  only  general  statements  as  that 
of  Wesleyan  for  1844:  “Connected  with  the  college  is 
a  well  selected  library.”  For  January  1,  1860  Jewett 
gives  the  following  data.  The  library  at  the  University 
of  Georgia  was  the  largest  with  7,267  volumes  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  society  libraries.  Mercer  ranked  second 
with  3,000  volumes,  while  Elmory  fell  considerably  be¬ 
low  this  with  its  1,020  volumes,  and  Wesleyan  even 
further  down,  with  350  volumes.*® 

A  gradual  increase  was  made  in  the  book  collections 
at  the  University  and  at  Mercer  during  ttie  next  few 
years,  Mercer  having  3,400  volumes  by  1864**  and  the 

21.  Minuttt  of  tho  Tmtteoo  of  the  VnivertUn  of  Goorgim,  Nor.  12, 

1808. 

22.  Minutot  of  tko  FaetUtg  of  tho  Unioerntg  of  Goorgia,  Itat-tt.  Oet.  28,  1880. 

28.  Report  of  the  Librariom  of  the  VnioeroUg  of  Goorgig,  1926-26. 

24.  Minuteo  of  tho  Truotteo  of  the  Vniooroitg  of  Goorgig,  Aug.  2.  1881. 

26.  Jewett.  “Public  Librariee,”  166-68. 

26.  Cgtgloguo  of  Mercer  VniooraUg,  1864-66. 
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University  having  13,000  by  1866.*^  The  next  twenty 
years  gave  some  evidence  of  growth,  probably  due  to 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  literary  societies  rather  than 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  main  library.  These  statis¬ 
tics  were  not  given  separately  in  the  United  States  re¬ 
port  of  1876,  which  listed  Emory  with  9,500,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia  with  19,000  and  Mercer  with  9,000 
volumes.** 

The  next  years  for  which  comparable  figures  are 
available  are  1892-99,  and  by  that  time  the  more  re¬ 
cently  founded  colleges  had  accumulated  substantial 
collections.  Books  were  more  plentiful  and  economic 
conditions  were  much  improved.  In  order  of  size  the 
rank  was  as  follows:  University  of  Georgia,  20,000; 
Emory,  8,500;  Mercer,  8,000;  Wesleyan,  3,000;  Geor¬ 
gia  State  College  for  Women,  1,892;  Georgia  School 
of  Technology,  1,200;  and  Agnes  Scott,  1,000.*® 

From  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  growth 
of  the  book  collections  was  conspicuous,  due  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  factors  such  as  the  increase  of  printed  material 
available,  new  demands  on  the  library  with  changing 
methods  of  instruction,  and  the  general  interest  in 
libraries.  By  1935,  Emory  and  the  University  of  Geor¬ 
gia  had  passed  the  100,000  mark,  while  the  remaining 
libraries  ranged  from  21,180  to  43,000  volumes.*® 

From  the  beginning  of  college  libraries  in  the  state, 
collections  in  literary  societies  were  a  means  of  sup¬ 
plementing  the  main  library  collections.  In  1825  the 
committees  on  the  memorial  of  the  Demosthian  and 
Phi  Kappa  societies  at  the  University  of  Georgia, 
sponsored  in  the  House  of  Representatives  “A  bill  to 
provide  libraries  for  the  Demosthian  and  Phi  Kappa 
societies  at  Athens.”  The  need  of  more  books  was 
stressed  and  the  remedy  suggested  was  the  establish- 

S7.  Catalogu*  of  tho  Uniooroity  of  Gaorgia, 

Z8.  Ropori  of  Ao  CommiooUmoT  of  Kdueation  (United  Stetes).  1876,  p.  72. 

29.  CotaiopiM  of  Goorgia  School  of  Technology.  Catalognc  of  Agnm 

ScoU  CoUogc.  ia$S-$g.  ibid.,  1892-98,  pp.  1968,  1969,  1981. 

99.  Amorioon  Librmry  Directory,  1986.  Cf.  footnote  106. 
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ment  of  a  library  in  each  society  where  “access  to  the 
library  is  easier,  and  in  laudable  rivalry  which  exists 
between  them,  they  would  resort  the  more  zealously 
to  the  means  of  ascendency.”*^ 

Emory  had  two  well  established  libraries  by  1850 
with  the  Few  Society  Library  of  725  volumes  and  the 
Phi  Gamma  Society  Library  of  960  volumes.  At  Mercer 
there  were  also  two  such  libraries  described  as  small 
but  “annually  increasing.”**  As  late  as  1906  definite 
interest  was  still  displayed  in  these  collections.**  Al¬ 
though  the  spirit  of  rivalry  was  lacking,**  soon  after 
the  establishment  of  Agnes  Scott,  the  Mnemosynean 
Society,  in  its  objective  “to  foster  a  taste  for  polite 
literature”  and  the  acquirement  of  “familiarity  with 
standard  authors,”  was  “actively  and  successfully  en¬ 
gaged  in  accumulating  a  library  of  standard  books.”** 

In  calculating  the  resources  of  the  libraries,  the 
collections  of  the  literary  societies  have  always  been 
considered  definitely  a  part  of  the  colleges,  with  pub¬ 
lished  statistics  including  the  total  of  the  combined 
collections.  Gradually  these  libraries  have  become  a 
part  of  the  general  library. 

Special  collections  have  resulted  largely  from  gifts 
of  private  libraries  to  colleges.  Separate  rooms  have 
often  been  provided  and  additions  made  to  the  collec¬ 
tions  from  time  to  time.  At  Emory  University  is  the 
interesting  collection  of  books  and  manuscripts  of  Joel 
Chandler  Harris  and  also,  the  Wesleyana  collection, 
both  important  for  Georgia  history  and  literature. 
Wesleyan  has  taken  great  pride  in  its  Georgiana,  and 
the  Georgia  School  of  Technology  in  its  Julius  Brown 
collection,  which  includes  two  specimens  of  incunabula 
and  many  rare  Southern  items.  An  old  library  logically 
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possesses  old  books,  as  is  true  at  the  University  of 
Georgia  with  its  collection  of  early  newspapers  and 
Georgia  manuscripts.  Numerous  small  collections  will 
be  found  in  the  college  libraries,  as  the  Gould  Memorial 
collection  of  travel  books  at  the  Georgia  State  College 
for  Women.** 

Along  with  the  collection  of  books  in  the  early 
libraries  were  listed  other  possessions  definitely  termed 
library  property,  such  as  mineral  cabinets  and  assort¬ 
ments  of  coins.*^  Periodicals  also  had  a  place  of  im¬ 
portance,  the  Wesleyan  catalog  of  1852  noting  the 
availability  to  the  students  of  “many  choice  newspapers 
and  magazines.”** 

As  for  the  nature  of  the  book  collections,  little  in¬ 
formation  is  available  in  the  form  of  early  catalogs  or 
book  lists  except  those  of  the  University  of  Georgia.** 
With  the  original  curriculum  of  the  University  especial¬ 
ly  strong  in  science,*®  the  library  was  well  supplied  in 
this  field.  Later,  influenced  by  the  growth  of  denomi¬ 
national  schools  and  general  religious  interest,  ad¬ 
ditions  were  made  largely  in  the  field  of  theology. 
Realizing  the  seriousness  of  this  one  sided  development 
the  trustees  in  1834,  recommended  that  books  be 
bought  “from  the  other  departments  of  learning  and 
Science.”*^ 

The  early  collections  have  been  described  usually 
as  including  many  “standard  authors”  without  any 
distinction  as  to  different  subjects.  A  few  specific 
reference  titles  were  recommended  by  Emory,  for 
students  to  use  as  supplementary  to  textbooks  and  other 
miscellaneous  works:  “Anthon’s  Classical  Dictionary, 
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Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities, 
Anthon’s  Ancient  Geography,  Findlay’s  Ancient  Atlas, 
Webster’s  Unabridged  Quarto  Dictionary,  Kuhner’s 
large  Greek  Grammar,  Brande’s  Encyclopedia  of  Art, 
Literature,  and  Science.”^^  At  the  Georgia  State  College 
for  Women,  the  early  collections  largely  covered  the 
fields  of  art,  science,  and  literature.  Current  titles  were 
also  purchased  in  these  subjects  on  the  recommend¬ 
ation  of  the  faculty."  The  aim  at  Agnes  Scott  was 
toward  a  standard  collection  made  up  of  modem  books 
and  containing  a  “minimum  of  rubbish.’’"  Wesleyan 
proposed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  faculty  and  students 
in  various  fields  of  special  study  and  also  to  build  up 
the  collection  on  the  “broadest  cultural  basis.’’"  The 
Georgia  School  of  Technology  was  also  concerned  with 
the  cultural  interests  of  the  students  in  giving  them 
“a  taste  of  good  reading  and  some  elevating  entertain¬ 
ment  as  well.’’" 

In  spite  of  attempts  at  supplying  the  needs  of  the 
students  and  faculty,  often  the  curriculum  expanded  to 
include  new  subjects  with  inadequate  library  facilities 
available.  This  has  been  pointed  out  especially  at  the 
Georgia  School  of  Technology  in  the  department  of 
engineering,"  and  at  the  University  of  Georgia,  with 
the  following  general  complaint:  “We  are  attempting 
instruction  in  many  more  lines  and  on  more  advanced 
problems  than  the  library  can  cope  with  at  present.’’" 

The  quality  of  the  book  collections  has  often  been 
considered  less  important  than  the  quantity,  due  at 
least  in  part,  to  the  pressure  for  places  on  accredited 
lists  of  colleges.  The  need  for  “live  books’’  has  been 
felt  especially  at  the  University  of  Georgia,  where  only 
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a  few  years  ago,  less  than  half  of  its  collection  was 
classed  as  such/*  Recently  the  libraries  have  been 
checked  by  the  Shaw  List  of  books  for  college  libraries,** 
and  have  been  making  purchases  with  planned  pro¬ 
grams  so  that  well  balanced  and  workable  collections 
should  be  the  result.  Donations,  on  which  the  early 
libraries  were  so  dependent,  have  become  fewer  and 
more  discriminating. 

In  1800  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Georgia 
appropriated  $1,000  for  books  and  scientific  apparatus, 
with  the  amount  actually  spent  on  books  left  question¬ 
able.*^  In  1806  to  supply  the  need  for  books,  a  lottery 
was  proposed  by  the  trustees.  ‘*On  motion.  Resolved 
that  Thomas  Floumey  Esq.  be  and  is  hereby  requested 
to  attend  the  Legislature  from  and  after  Thursday  next, 
on  the  subject  of  the  intended  application  to  that  Body 
for  leave  to  establish  a  lottery  for  the  purpose  of  en¬ 
abling  this  Board  to  raise  three  thousand  dollars  to 
purchase  books  for  the  use  of  the  University.  .  . 
Although  later  mention  is  made  of  the  plans  for  the 
lottery,  there  is  no  evidence  of  legislative  approval,  and 
failure  has  been  credited  to  the  Sunday  meeting  held 
by  the  trustees.** 

In  keeping  with  the  irregular  support  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  funds  for  the  library  were  scarce.  In  1817-18,  of 
the  appropriation  of  $10,000  to  the  University  by  the 
legislature,  $1,000  was  used  for  the  library.**  The 
average  annual  expenditure  for  the  library  was  $600 
between  the  years  of  1840-50.**  During  these  early 
years,  Mercer  experienced  even  worse  hnancial  diffi¬ 
culties,  with  the  library  almost  entirely  neglected.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Jewett,  “The  available  funds  of  the  college 
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have  hitherto  been  devoted  mainly  to  the  purchase  of 
apparatus  and  the  erection  of  buildings  whilst  the 
library  has  remained  nearly  stationary.”** 

Reporting  the  library  inadequate  and  realizing  the 
need  of  regular  support,  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the 
University  in  1874,  recommended  at  least  a  $1,000 
annual  appropriation.*''  The  librarian  again  requested 
the  same  amount  in  1908,  as  necessary  for  current  de¬ 
mands.**  With  no  adequate  support  available,  the 
library  of  the  University  by  1928-29,  had  lost  its  once 
important  place  in  the  South,  with  a  rank  of  twelfth 
place  in  a  group  of  thirteen  Southern  universities,  in 
book  funds,  staff  and  size  of  building.** 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Georgia  State  College  for 
Women  depended  entirely  on  donations  but  in  1895- 
96,  regular  support  was  begun  with  the  annual  ap¬ 
propriation  originally  of  $500.**  The  Georgia  School 
of  Technology,  as  a  part  of  its  contract  in  accepting 
the  Carnegie  Library  Building,  was  required  to  spend 
at  least  $2,000  a  year  on  the  support  of  the  library.*^ 

While  the  state  supported  institutions  depended  on 
appropriations  from  the  regular  college  budget  for 
library  funds,  those  controlled  by  the  denominations, 
depended  largely  on  endowments.  As  a  rule  this  fund 
was  designated  as  a  separate  endowment  for  the 
library.  In  1910,  the  trustees  of  Agnes  Scott  College 
set  aside  a  separate  endowment  of  $25,000  with 
the  income  to  be  spent  on  the  purchase  of  books 
and  periodicals  for  the  library.**  During  the  past  few 
years,  Wesleyan  has  also  created  a  permanent  endow¬ 
ment  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the  library.**  Smaller 
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memorial  funds  for  special  collections  have  been  fre¬ 
quent,  and  although  fewer  in  number,  these  have  also 
been  found  in  the  state  schools. 

In  all  colleges  a  library  fee  has  been  resorted  to, 
whether  as  a  sole  means  of  support  or  simply  a  supple¬ 
mentary  means.  The  Georgia  State  College  for  Women 
opposed  the  plan  for  many  years  and  boasted :  “There 
is  no  library  fee  ...  so  customary  among  colleges.”** 
The  University  of  Georgia  listed  in  the  college  catalog, 
a  library  fee  among  expenses  in  the  1830’s.  Emory  an¬ 
nounced  a  fee  in  the  1850’s.  Always  small,  the  amount 
charged  has  varied  from  fifty  cents  to  five  dollars,  often 
simply  being  included  in  the  general  college  fees. 

To  increase  the  source  of  revenue  at  Mercer,  penal¬ 
ties  on  failure  to  observe  certain  college  regulations 
were  paid  in  fines  which  were  converted  to  the  library 
fund,  as  the  following  example  shows:  "Any  student 
absent  without  approved  excuse  for  both  Regular  and 
Supplemental  Examinations  in  the  subject  of  his  course, 
shall  be  allowed  an  Elxtra  Examination  in  each  subject 
only  on  payment  of  $7.50  in  advance  of  this  examina¬ 
tion  which  sum  shall  be  expended  on  the  Library.”*® 

Special  appropriations  have  recently  been  granted 
to  Wesleyan  and  Agnes  Scott  from  the  Carnegie  Cor¬ 
poration  in  recognition  of  high  standards  maintained 
by  the  schools.  Agnes  Scott  received  the  sum  of 
$15,000  for  the  purchase  of  books  over  a  period  of 
three  years;  the  Wesleyan  grant  amounted  to  $8,000 
to  be  spent  for  books  in  four  annual  allotments.** 

Before  obtaining  separate  buildings,  libraries  gen¬ 
erally  occupied  one  or  more  rooms  on  the  first  or  second 
floor  of  the  main  building.  Description  of  these  rooms 
has  not  been  given  in  detail  but  with  comments  limited 
to  general  and  indefinite  phrases  as  “ample  accommo¬ 
dation,”  or  “large  and  well  lighted  room.”  Probably 
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the  picture  of  the  Emory  Library  in  the  late  nineteenth 
century,  with  a  lone  professor  who  is  probably  the 
librarian  also,  reading,  is  typical.  High  wooden  shelves 
forming  alcoves  leave  little  wall  space.  That  which 
remains  is  almost  completely  covered  with  pictures  of 
former  classes  and  an  occasional  individual  portrait. 
Other  furnishings  include  a  stove,  long  tables  and  an 
assortment  of  chairs.  The  general  appearance  is  that 
of  dignity  and  orderliness.*^ 

Frequent  moves  were  necessary  by  most  libraries, 
due  possibly  to  crowded  conditions  resulting  from  in¬ 
creased  book  collections.  The  University  of  Georgia, 
housed  originally  in  the  president’s  home,  made  a  num¬ 
ber  of  changes  before  1830  when  the  New  College 
Building,  including  the  library,  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  Ivy  Building  was  then  constructed  and  it  served 
as  the  library  and  museum  for  thirty  years,  when  the 
books  were  moved  to  the  Library  Building  which  fur¬ 
nished  accommodations  for  the  next  forty-five  years. 
By  those  who  still  remember  those  days  with  the  at¬ 
tractive  room  and  carpeted  floor,  it  has  been  described 
as  “beautiful  and  dignified.’’**  After  the  Trustees  had 
appropriated  $15,000  for  the  erection  of  this  fireproof 
building,  they  were  anxious  to  begin  the  structure  and 
in  1862,  wrote  “We  ask  your  consent  to  make  a  con¬ 
tract  at  once  for  such  building  for  the  reason  that  brick 
must  be  made,  and  the  walls  put  up  and  covered  before 
winter,  or  we  lose  a  year.’’**  Although  known  as  the 
Library  Building,  the  library  occupied  only  the  second 
floor  of  the  three  story  structure. 

Separate  library  buildings  were  not  erected  until 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century.  'These  library 
buildings  were  made  possible  by  individual  donations 
and  were  often  given  in  the  form  of  memorials.  A 
brief  mention  will  be  made  of  each. 
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In  1903,’®  Mr.  George  Foster  Peabody  presented  the 
University  of  Georgia  with  a  gift  of  a  library  building 
which  was  welcomed  especially  as  it  represented  the 
first  offer  in  many  years  through  an  individual  for  the 
development  of  the  University. 

Three  of  the  colleges  erected  libraries  as  gifts  from 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie.  The  first  of  these  was  at  the 
Georgia  School  of  Technology  in  1907,  marking  a  new 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  school  and  affording  an 
occasion  for  a  “Bookshower”  which  received  wide  pub¬ 
licity  and  resulted  in  numerous  donations  for  the 
library.”  The  library  at  Mercer  was  completed  in 
1908.’*  It  was  described  as  “one  of  unusual  beauty” 
and  its  spaciousness  was  welcomed  after  the  previous 
inadequate  quarters.  In  1911,  Agnes  Scott  was  the 
third  college  to  benefit  by  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Car¬ 
negie.’*  A  similarity  in  plans  and  arrangement  was 
carried  out  in  the  construction  of  all  the  buildings, 
which  might  be  briefly  described  as  two  story  struc¬ 
tures  with  reading  rooms  in  the  front  and  offices  and 
stacks  in  the  rear.  The  buildings,  except  at  Agnes 
Scott  are  still  in  use  at  the  present  time,  but  are  far 
from  the  adequate  libraries  they  were  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  ago.  Agnes  Scott  has  recently  completed 
the  construction  of  a  new  building,  employing  the  most 
modem  library  developments  in  construction,  arrange¬ 
ment  and  equipment.’® 

When  Elnory  moved  to  Atlanta,  the  library  gave  up 
its  building  for  temporary  quarters  until  1926,  when 
the  $400,000  building  donated  by  Asa  Griggs  Candler 
was  completed.’*  The  new  features,  such  as  pneumatic 
tubes  and  elevators,  were  almost  unheard  of  for  a 
college  library  in  Georgia.  Built  with  ample  consider- 
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ation  of  the  future,  the  library  has  remained  adequate. 
The  Candler  Memorial  Library  of  Wesleyan  was  given 
by  Judge  John  Slaughter  Candler  when  the  College 
moved,  in  1929,’*  to  its  new  site  at  Rivoli.  It  was  the 
result  of  excellent  planning  and  should  long  serve  the 
needs  of  the  institution.  After  a  long  felt  need  at  the 
Georgia  State  College  for  Women,  the  library  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  1932.''^  With  only  a  small  sum  of  money 
saved  from  the  regular  college  appropriations  and  a 
large  student  body  to  be  accommodated,  usability  and 
simplicity  were  foremost  in  the  plans  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  library  building. 

As  libraries  were  acquired,  librarians  were  ap¬ 
pointed.  The  procedure  of  appointment  was  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  laws  of  all  schools  as  it  was  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia  where  the  code  of  1827  states  “That 
the  Librarian  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President.”^' 
This  appointment  was  often  the  result  of  volunteer 
service  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  professors  or  even  the 
president  of  the  institution.  It  was  never  a  separate 
position  but  was  combined  with  other  duties  as  “Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Sciences,"  or  instructor  in 
the  “Department  of  Cooking,"  and  such  non-teaching 
tasks  as  “Librarian  and  Bursar,"  or  “Secretary  of  the 
Faculty  and  Acting  librarian."  Ebccept  when  the  term 
“competent  officer”  was  used,  the  position  was  in¬ 
dicated  as  that  of  librarian. 

Pressed  by  outside  duties,  only  limited  attention  was 
given  to  the  library  for  a  few  hours  each  week  In 
such  short  time  as  the  library  was  open  the  foremost 
duties  were  the  charging  and  receiving  of  books  and 
the  preserving  of  order.  The  constitution  and  by-laws 
of  the  Demosthenian  Society  of  the  University  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  in  1801,  defined  the  duties  of  the  librarian  as 
follows:  “The  Librarian  shall  have  charge  of  the 

7<.  CrntmloffM  «/  WmUwmn  1929.M. 

77.  Vni0n  Rtevritr,  Dceemb«r  it,  ltS2.  p.  1. 

78.  Co4«  Imwu  1*r  tfta  ponmm— t  frmtddin  CoBag*,  1887. 
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Library.  ...  He  shall  be  personally  responsible  for  all 
losses  or  damages  for  which  he  cannot  give  a  satis¬ 
factory  account.”^  Discipline  was  a  problem  in  some 
of  the  schools,  resulting  in  the  chaining  of  the  current 
periodicals  to  the  tables,  and  also  in  the  appointment 
at  one  institution,  of  a  library  committee  to  reprimand 
the  problem  students.^  The  catalog  of  another  college 
stated  that  “A  librarian  is  always  present  to  preserve 
order.”*^ 

The  need  for  full  time  librarians  was  felt  by  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century  and  appointments  were  made 
in  most  of  the  colleges.  Judging  from  the  salaries  paid, 
services  were  on  little  higher  level  than  the  original 
volunteer  basis.  In  one  institution  the  librarian  re¬ 
ceived  only  fifteen  dollars  a  month,“  and  in  another, 
the  somewhat  higher  sum  of  $360  a  year.**  At  least 
one  of  the  early  librarians,  however,  was  relieved  of 
financial  worries,  after  retirement,  with  a  pension  from 
the  Carnegie  Foundation.*^ 

The  libraries  were  for  the  use  of  trustees,  faculty, 
and  students,  with  some  colleges  extending  the 
privilege  to  include  “ministers  of  the  gospel”  and 
“literary  gentlemen.”  Only  the  trustees  and  faculty 
of  the  University  were  allowed  to  take  books  out  of 
town.*®  Although  the  number  varied  with  the  in¬ 
dividual  library,  restrictions  as  to  the  number  of 
volumes  allowed  each  borrower  were  found  necessary 
because  of  the  lack  of  sufficient  books.  Wesleyan,  with 
its  honor  system  of  charging  books,  was  an  exception, 
but  this  plan  was  reported  to  have  been  abused  by  the 
students.**  A  unique  method  was  that  of  the  Demos- 
thenian  Society  at  the  University  of  Georgia,  where  the 

79.  Demotth&nian  Comtitution  and  By  lawt,  1801.  MS. 

80.  Informatioii  obtained  from  the  librarian. 

81.  CataloiirtM  o/  the  Gtorgia  State  CoUege  for  Women,  1896-90. 

82.  itnniMl  Report  of  the  Department  of  Bdneation  (Georgia),  1897-98,  p.  109. 

88.  Letter  from  the  librarian  to  the  president  of  the  Georgia  School  of  Teeh- 

noloOT,  1902. 

84.  iteport  of  the  Librarian  of  the  Vnivereity  of  Georgia,  1909-10. 

86.  Jewett,  “Public  Libraries,”  167. 

80.  Information  obtained  from  the  librarian. 
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borrower  was  permitted  to  take  at  one  time  **one 
quarto,  2  eight  vo,  or  four  12  mo  volumes.”*’  The 
privilege  of  renewal  was  allowed  after  two  weeks, 
which  has  been  customary  in  most  of  the  libraries  ex¬ 
cept  those  with  extremely  small  book  collection  and  a 
large  student  body. 

For  failure  to  observe  the  library  regulations  or  for 
damage  done  to  books,  hnes  have  always  been  assessed. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  that  the  optimistic  spirit  at  the 
Georgia  School  of  Technology  has  been  generally 
prevalent.  An  early  librarian’s  report  revealed  that 
books  were  returned  promptly,  and  if  occasionally 
books  were  kept  overtime,  fines  were  “cheerfully 
paid.”**  The  amount  charged  on  books  not  returned 
on  the  date  due  has  been  consistently  small,  usually 
two  or  three  cents  a  day.  At  the  University  of  Georgia, 
however,  the  delinquent  borrower  was  charged  slightly 
more,  with  the  unusual  amount  being  six  and  one 
fourth  cents  a  day.**  Careful  examinations  were  made 
of  books  for  any  damages,  the  librarian  making  a  note 
of  such  and  the  president  of  the  college  generally 
determining  the  amount  to  be  charged.  Library 
privileges  were  withdrawn  until  all  fines  were  paid. 

In  the  early  days  at  Wesleyan  the  library  was  never 
locked  as  it  served  also  as  a  “sitting  room”  for  the 
girls.*®  Other  libraries  found  it  necessary  to  observe 
certain  hours.  In  1827  the  hours  at  the  University  were 
from  twelve  to  one  o’clock  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays, 
when  books  were  to  be  obtained  and  returned.** 
Shorter  schedules  were  observed  by  the  literary 
societies,  with  the  Demosthenian  library  open  for  two 
fifteen-minute  periods  on  Saturday**  and  the  Phi  Kappa 

87.  DenuutKenian  ConttitiUion  and  By  lawi,  1801. 

88.  Georgia  School  of  Technology.  Report  of  the  Librarian  of  the  (ieorpia 
School  of  Technology.  1902. 

89.  Code  of  Laws  for  the  Government  of  Franklin  CoHege,  1827. 

90.  Information  obtained  from  the  librarian. 

91.  Coda  of  Laws  for  the  Government  of  Franklin  Cottege,  1827,  p.  12. 

92.  Demoathenian  Constitution  and  By  laws,  1801. 
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rules  specifying  the  duties  of  the  librarian  as  follows : 
“To  open  the  Library  three  times  every  week  and  to 
announce  publicly  said  times.”**  By  1850  there  was 
a  general  increase  in  the  number  of  hours  open,  a 
typical  example  being  four  days  each  week  from  a 
half  hour  to  an  hour  at  a  time.  Later  the  practice  was 
to  open  the  library  every  afternoon,  when  the  students 
were  free  from  classes  and  volunteer  help  could  be 
more  conveniently  arranged.  In  recent  years  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  open  has  continued  to  increase,  the  present 
average  being  eleven  or  twelve  each  day.  Sunday  hours 
have  not  been  general,  although  some  libraries  have 
responded  when  the  demand  has  been  sufficient. 

Copies  of  the  library  regulations  have  in  recent  years 
been  included  in  the  student  handbooks  which  are 
furnished  by  most  colleges.  For  the  purpose  of  com¬ 
parison,  that  of  Emory  University  for  1934-35  and  the 
University  of  Georgia  code  for  1827  will  be  given  in 
full. 

The  Franklin  College.  Code  of  laws  for  the  government 
of  Franklin  College,  1827  gives  the  following: 

L  The  Library  is  for  the  use  of  all  persons  connected  directly 
with  the  College,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be 
hereafter  prescribed. 

II.  No  person,  except  the  President,  the  Members  of  the 
Senatus  Academicus,  Professors,  Tutors,  Secretary  and 
students  of  the  College,  shall  have  the  liberty  of  taking 
books  out  of  the  Library,  but  by  permission  from  the 
President. 

III.  The  Librarian  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  and 
shall  enter  down  in  a  book  for  that  purpose,  every  volume 
borrowed  out  of  the  Library,  the  name  of  the  person  who 
borrowed  it,  and  the  time  when  it  was  borrowed  and  re¬ 
turned. 

IV.  The  Librarian  shall  also  note  the  injury  done  to  any  volume 
while  in  the  possession  of  any  person  taking  it  out,  and 
report  the  same  to  the  President,  who  shall  assess  the  dam- 


SS.  Conttituticn  of  Phi  Kappo  Soeioty  of  the  Vnivoraity  of  Goorgia,  n.  d.,  MS. 
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ages  to  be  paid  by  such  person.  And  in  all  cases  such 
person  shall  be  debarred  the  use  of  the  Library  until  such 
damages  are  paid. 

V.  The  hours  of  receiving  and  returning  books  shall  be  from 
12  to  1  o’clock  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 

VI.  No  student  shall  be  allowed  to  take  out  more  than  two 
volumes  at  any  time,  nor  to  retain  the  same  longer  than 
two  weeks,  under  the  penalty  of  6^  cents  per  day,  nor 
shall  he  lend  any  volume  so  borrowed. 

VII.  Elach  student  shall  pay  for  the  use  of  the  Library,  one 
dollar  per  year,  to  be  charged  in  the  session  bills,  com¬ 
mencing  with  February. 

VIII.  Each  and  every  book  borrowed  from  the  Library,  shall  be 
returned  at  least  three  days  before  the  vacations,  and  one 
week  before  commencement.^ 

From  the  Emory  University  Y.M.C.A.  Handbook  is 
taken  the  following: : 

Foreword — This  little  book  has  been  written  with  the  purpose 
of  giving  you  an  insight  into  student  life  at  Emory.  .  .  . 

Emory  Library.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  Emory  has 
such  a  wide  scholastic  reputation  is  the  large  library  which  is 
maintained  for  the  students  and  faculty  members.  The  central 
library  of  the  University  is  located  in  the  Asa  Griggs  Candler 
library  building  on  the  campus,  and  is  open  every  day  except 
Sunday  from  8:00  a.  m.  to  9:00  p.  m. 

The  reading  and  reference  room,  which  has  a  seating  capacity 
for  over  350  people,  is  the  best  place  on  the  campus  to  do  your 
studying  outside  of  your  room.  In  this  room  are  to  be  found  over 
10,000  volumes  including  reference  books,  encyclopedias,  biblio¬ 
graphies,  and  a  large  number  of  bound  periodicals.  Among  these 
are  special  collections  of  manuscripts.  Below  this  reading  room  is 
a  three  floor  chamber  that  has  an  accommodation  for  300,000 
volumes.  The  total  number  of  volumes  in  the  central  library  is 
approximately  150,000.  Books  can  be  checked  out  by  the  students 
for  a  period  of  14  days.  The  central  library  subscribes  regularly 
to  over  500  magazines  and  periodicals  that  cover  almost  every 
field  of  knowledge. 

The  University  maintains  several  professional  and  extension 
libraries  which  have  a  total  content  of  approximately  45,000 


94.  Code  of  Lawe  for  the  Government  of  Franldin  College.  1827. 
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volomeB  and  a  total  periodical  subscription  of  over  360  journals. 
Miss  Margaret  Jemison  is  Librarian  of  the  University  and  Dr. 
Thomas  English  is  faculty  advisor.^^ 

Five  printed  catalogs  of  the  University  of  Georgia 
library  were  published  during  its  early  history.®*  Witti 
no  general  classification  scheme  available  in  those 
years,  the  entries  in  the  catalog  corresponded  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  books  on  the  shelves,  which  was 
no  more  than  a  grouping  by  large  subjects.  The  follow¬ 
ing  headings  have  been  copied  from  the  Catalogue  of 
books  in  the  library  of  Franklin  College,  University  of 
Georgia: 

History 

Defective  sets 
Biography  and  Memoirs 
Voyages  and  Travels 
Poetry 

Encyclopedias,  Dictionaries,  etc. 

Atlases,  Maps,  etc. 

Arts  and  Sciences 
Belles  Lettres  and  Rhetoric 
Natural  History 
Political  Economy 
Metaphysics  and  Morals 
Law  and  Politics 
Theological 
Defective  sets 
Periodicals,  etc. 

Antiquities,  etc. 

Miscellany 
Defective  sets 

Ancient  and  Modern  Languages 
Congrressional,  Parliamentary,  etc.  etc.  etc. 

State  Legislature,  etc. 

French  Journals  and  Gazettes®'' 

95.  Bmory  VnivertUn  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Handbook,  ifH-SS.  pp.  18-19. 

96.  CatalosB  were  pnbUehed  in  1847,  1850,  1868,  and  1868.  Cf.  L.  C.  depoeitory 
eataloK  and  the  N.  Y.  PnUie  Library  CataloB. 

97.  Catmlagua  o1  Book*  in  tKo  Franklin  CoUogo  lAbrary,  n.  d. 
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No  printed  catalogs  or  other  permanent  records  were 
made  of  the  other  libraries  in  the  early  years  of  their 
history.  Later,  however,  the  accession  record  was 
generally  used.  The  Catalogue  of  the  Demosthenian 
Library  180S-18S5  was  quite  similar  to  the  present  day 
accession  book,  with  its  ruled  pages  and  entries  for 
author,  title,  volume,  library  number,  and  donors.** 
Very  little  information  is  available  as  to  routines 
followed  before  1900.  At  the  Georgia  School  of  Tech¬ 
nology  there  was  in  use  in  1899,  a  staff  manual,  with 
detailed  instructions  for  the  "Preparation  of  books  for 
the  shelves.”** 

Most  of  the  libraries  were  not  organized  until  after 
the  Dewey  Decimal  Classification  was  in  general  use. 
The  only  attempt  at  earlier  classification  was  the  group¬ 
ing  of  the  books  on  the  shelves  by  large  subjects,^*® 
or  the  numbering  of  the  books  by  pasting  labels,  which 
included  the  accession  number,  on  the  back  of  the 
book.^®*  Except  at  Emory  University,  which  has  re¬ 
cently  changed  to  the  Library  of  Congress  classification, 
the  Dewey  system,  with  necessary  modifications,  has 
been  used  by  all  of  the  libraries.  Emory  University 
and  the  University  of  Georgia  have  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  Depository  Catalogs. 

From  the  early  conception  of  the  library  as  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  books  where  activities  were  limited  largely  to 
the  charging  and  receiving  of  books,  the  field  of  service 
has  broadened  to  include  numerous  and  varied  func¬ 
tions  in  the  college  set-up.  This  change  has  been  due 
to  a  considerable  extent  to  an  effort  to  be  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  changes  in  methods  of  educational  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  reserved  book  system  has  been  a  direct  re¬ 
sult  of  revised  methods  of  teaching.  Libraries  have 
solved  the  problem  according  to  the  individual  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  college  and  of  the  library,  resulting  in 

98.  Catalogue  of  the  Demoethenian  Library,  MS. 

99.  Information  obtained  when  visitins  the  library. 

100.  Catalogue  of  Booke  in  the  Franklin  College  Library. 

101.  Cateiogue  of  the  Demoethenian  lAbrary,  ItOt-IUS. 
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both  open  and  closed  shelf  collections  and  separate 
reserve  rooms  in  some  cases. 

A  more  recent  service  offered  by  the  libraries  has 
been  courses  of  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  library. 
While  this  has  been  largely  instruction  in  the  use  of 
library  tools,  as  the  card  catalog,  some  effort  has  been 
made  on  a  more  advanced  level.  As  stated  in  one 
college  catalog:  “Special  effort  is  made  to  teach 
students  the  use  of  bibliographic  aids.’’*®^  Formal  in¬ 
struction  has  resulted  in  heavier  demands  on  the  refer¬ 
ence  department  with  the  increased  use  of  the  library. 

Cultural  reading  interests  have  also  become  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  definite  part  of  the  college  library  program. 
The  lack  of  funds  has  retarded  action  on  the  part  of 
some  libraries  to  meet  this  demand.  Emory  University 
solved  the  problem,  partially  at  least,  by  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Hinton  Memorial  Fund  made  up  of 
donations  from  friends  of  the  library.^®*  The  Georgia 
State  College  for  Women  has  provided  a  separate  room 
for  recreational  reading,  which  furnishes  also  a  place 
for  art  exhibits  and  other  displays. 

Statistics  reveal  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  use  of 
the  libraries  from  year  to  year  and  effort  has  been 
made  to  meet  the  new  demands  as  they  have  arisen. 
An  example  of  the  attempt  to  render  more  efficient 
service  is  the  survey  made  by  one  library  recently,  to 
obtain  accurate  information  as  to  the  wants  of  the 
readers  and  the  adequacy  of  available  library  facilities 
in  supplying  the  desired  materials.^®^ 


102.  C<UaloffU€  oi  Wetleyan  College,  1935-36. 

103.  Report  of  the  Librarian  of  Emory  Univertity,  1030-1934  (Summary). 

104.  Colonnade,  Feb.  20,  1934.  p.  1.  Queationnaires  show  use  of  the  libnury. 

The  origin  and  growth  of  the  college  libraries  deveioped  in  this  study  foilow: 

Number  of  volumes 

Institution  with  date  library  began  1860  1892  1920  1985 

University  of  Georgia.  1801 . . 10.276  20.000  50.539  106.480 

Emory  University,  1886 . . - .  2.700  8,500  50,000  105,918 

Wesleyan  College.  1887..._ _ _ _  860  8.000  7.586  21,180 

Mercer  University,  1888 _ _ _  4,000  8,000  20,000  48,000 

Agnes  Scott  (College,  1891 . . - .  600  9,164  80,000 

Georgia  State  College  for  Women,  1891....  1,892  9,000  26,000 

Georgia  School  of  Technology,  1899 -  1,200  15,000  80,010 

The  society  libraries  are  included  above.  For  the  Georgia  School  of  Tech¬ 
nology  the  number  appearing  in  the  column  dated  1892  is  for  1899. 


COLERAIN  PLANTATION* 

By  Savannah  Unit 
Georgia  Writers’  Project 
Work  Projects  Administration  in  Georgia 
Part  II 

After  the  Revolutionary  War  it  was  found  that  the 
lands  later  to  be  consolidated  into  Colerain  Plantation 
had  suffered  great  damage  from  marauding  bands  and 
years  of  idleness.  The  government,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  condition  of  these  confiscated  lands  and 
knowing  the  amount  of  labor  and  capital  necessary  to 
re-establish  them  upon  a  paying  basis,  extended  liberal 
credit  to  the  purchasers.* 

Of  the  several  tracts  comprising  the  future  planta¬ 
tion  of  Colerain,  the  northern  tract  of  600  acres  already 
bearing  that  name  was  first  to  be  sold.  This  tract  was 
conveyed  for  £122  by  the  Commissioners  of  Confiscated 
Estates  to  Leonard  Cecil,  Owen  Owens,  and  James 
Greenhow  in  June,  1784  as  the  confiscated  property 
of  Alexander  Wylly.*  Both  Greenhow  and  Cecil  were 
merchants.®  Owens  was  a  lawyer  who  later,  however, 
became  a  merchant  as  well.^ 

This  group  bought  Colerain  for  speculation  purposes, 
and  the  very  low  price  paid  for  it  is  noteworthy  though 
inexplicable.  In  the  following  year  they  sold  their  tract 
to  Dr.  James  Houstoun  for  “Six  Hundred  Pounds 
Specie’’®  thus  netting  themselves  a  profit  of  £478.*  Just 

*  The  appendix,  in  typeicript,  ia  on  file  in  the  Georsia  Historical  Soeiety 
Library.  Hodsson  Hall,  Savannah ;  in  the  Department  of  Archives  and  Hi^ 
tory,  Rhodes  Memorial  Library.  Atlanta;  and  in  the  University  of  Georcia 
Library,  Athens. 

1.  Robert  and  Georse  Watkins,  A  Digest  of  the  Lawe  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
(Philadelphia,  1800),  209,  211. 

2.  Deed  Book  U,  259,  App.  20,  in  Record  Room:  Superior  Court,  Chatham 
County  Court  House  (Savannah),  Referred  to  hereafter  as  R.  R.:  Sup.  Court. 
C.  C,  C.  H. 

5.  Gazette  of  the  State  of  Georgia  (Savannah),  March  4,  1784:  Georgia  Gazette 
(Savannah),  June  18,  1798. 

4.  Gazette  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  April  IT,  1788. 

6.  Deed  Book  G,  877.  App.  21,  in  R.  R.:  Sup.  Court,  &  C.  a  H. 

6.  Ibid. 
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before  he  acquired  the  tract,  Houstoun  had  purchased 
from  Jean  Farley  Upper  Annandale,  consisting  of  200 
acres  of  rice  lands  on  Onslow  Island  and  250  acres  on 
the  mainland  opposite^  As  it  is  evident  that  none  of 
the  pre-Revolutionary  owners  of  Upper  Annandale  had 
accomplished  much  in  developing  the  mainland  area, 
it  is  probable  that  Houstoun  bought  it  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  cultivation  of  its  extensive  island  rice  lands. 

Dr.  James  Houstoun  was  the  son  of  Sir  Patrick 
Houstoun  who  was  among  the  first  colonists  to  settle  in 
Georgia.  Prior  to  the  Revolution  Dr.  Houstoun  held 
several  offices  of  public  trust.^  He  was  also  a  large  land 
owner*  and  a  practicing  physician,'®  operating  a  dis¬ 
pensary  in  Savannah."  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he 
was  appointed  a  surgeon  in  the  Continental  Army,  and, 
while  serving  in  the  hospital  corps  in  Charleston,  he 
was  taken  prisoner  when  that  city  was  captured  by 
the  British  in  1780.'*  His  old  friend  James  Wright, 
Governor  of  Georgia,  effected  his  removal  from  a 
common  prison  to  a  private  home.** 

Immediately  after  Dr.  Houstoun  purchased  Colerain, 
he  began  to  make  preparations  to  reclaim  and  develop 
the  rice  lands  at  the  mouth  of  Augustine  Creek  and 
on  Onslow  Island.  The  following  advertisement  prob¬ 
ably  refers  to  his  Upper  Annandale  property :  "...  The 
subscriber  wants  an  Overseer,  who  is  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  management  of  a  river  swamp  plan¬ 
tation.  .  . 

Of  the  18th  century  owners  of  these  lands,  James 
Houstoun  was  probably  outstanding.  He  acquired  a 
great  number  of  slaves**  at  an  early  date  and  placed 

7.  Deed  Book  S,  304.  App.  17 ;  P,  41,  App.  22 ;  N,  260.  App.  23 ;  263,  App.  24, 
in  R.  R. :  Sup.  Court.  C.  C.  C.  H. 

8.  Allen  D.  Candler,  ed..  Colonial  Reeorda  of  the  State  of  Georgia  (Atlanta, 
1M4>16) ,  XU,  7 :  XIU,  81,  836.  Referred  to  hereafter  aa  C.  R..  Ga. 

9.  /bid.,  VU.  293 ;  XI.  188. 

10.  C.  R.,  Go.,  XII,  479,  480;  Georgia  Gazette,  January  10,  1776. 

11.  C.  R..  Ga..  XII.  479,  480;  Georgia  Gazette,  January  10,  1776. 

12.  C.  R..  Go..  XII.  479,  480. 

18.  Ibid.,  481. 

14.  Gazette  of  the  State  of  Georgia.  December  9,  1784. 

16.  Deed  Book  N,  239,  App.  26,  in  R.  R. ;  Sop.  0>urt,  C.  C.  C.  H. 
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them  on  his  various  holdings  along  the  river.  He  had 
at  least  41  working  Negroes  at  Colerain,  38  at  Onslow, 
and  65  on  his  Argyle  Island  lands.**  The  Negroes  on 
Onslow  and  Argyle  Islands  were  kept  at  work  in  the 
rice  fields.  Canals  reaching  far  inland  were  necessary 
to  insure  a  proper  and  regular  flow  of  tide  waters  to 
these  island  rice  fields,  for  the  natural  rise  and  fall  of 
the  waters  could  not  be  depended  upon  in  case  of 
drought  or  floods.  The  type  of  canal  necessary  was 
from  20  to  30  feet  wide  and  at  least  6  or  8  feet  deep. 
In  addition  to  flooding  and  draining  rice  lands  the 
canals  were  necessary  for  transportation.  Heavy  river- 
flats  and  barges  were  the  only  feasible  means  of  getting 
the  rice  in  from  the  fields,  for  the  treacherous  island 
muck  made  the  construction  of  roadways  impossible. 

The  Colerain  mainlands  were  suitable  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  truck  produce,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
this  fact  greatly  influenced  Houstoun  to  purchase  the 
plantation.  Possibly  it  was  his  interest  in  this  source 
of  income,  that  had  caused  Houstoun  to  become  active 
in  a  movement  for  the  construction  of  a  public  market,** 
and  in  1789  pursuing  his  interest  in  rural  social  and 
agricultural  conditions,  he  associated  himself  with 
Lyman  Hall,  John  Peter  Ward,  and  others  to  form 
“The  Georgia  Society  for  promoting  and  improving 
agriculture  and  Rural  Concerns.”** 

Within  a  period  of  five  or  six  years  Houstoun  bor¬ 
rowed  $77,534.28,**  the  larger  portion  of  which,  no 
doubt,  was  applied  to  the  improvement  of  his  lands. 
Given  time,  Houstoun  probably  would  have  successfully 
met  his  obligations  and  developed  a  plantation  un¬ 
parallelled  on  the  Savannah  River,  but  he  died  in 

16.  Apprmiaement  Book  C,  340,  App.  26,  in  Record  Room:  Court  of  Ordinnry, 
Chatham  County  Court  House  (Sayannah),  Referred  to  hereafter  as  R.  R. ; 
Court  of  Ord’y,,  C.  C.  C.  H. 

17.  Goxette  of  tko  StaU  of  Goorgia,  March  26,  1784. 

18.  Georgia  Gasette,  December  8,  1789. 

19.  Deed  Book  N.  281,  App.  27:  232,  App.  28:  238,  App.  29:  284.  App.  30: 
236,  App.  81:  236,  App.  32:  237,  App.  38:  244.  App.  34:  248,  App.  36: 
U,  812,  App.  36,  in  R.  R.:  Sup.  Court,  C.  C.  C.  H. 
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September,  1793,^  while  in  the  midst  of  his  activities. 
He  willed  almost  all  of  his  holdings  to  his  family who 
realized  little  benefit  from  their  legacy  after  Hous- 
toun’s  creditors  had  been  paid. 

Elxcepting  the  real  property,  Houstoun’s  personal 
estate  was  estimated  at  $41,430.  Against  this  amount 
plus  the  real  property  were  unsatisfied  debts  amount¬ 
ing  to  $79,216.28.  The  creditors,  all  living  in  England 
or  Scotland,  brought  suit  in  the  Federal  Circuit  Court, 
at  Augusta,  Georgia,  and  obtained  judgments  to  the 
amounts  claimed.^^  In  September,  1796,  Colerain  and 
Houstoun’s  other  real  and  personal  property  were  sold, 
by  virtue  of  an  execution,  to  Robert  Mein,  in  trust  for 
the  creditors  of  the  estate  of  whom  the  largest  was 
James  Hume.^  Before  reaching  a  final  settlement 
Robert  Mein  died,^  and  James  Hume,  by  an  agreement 
he  had  made  with  Mein  undertook  the  disposition  of 
the  creditors’  interests.  In  April,  1804,  he  conveyed 
the  Onslow  and  Argyle  Island  lands  and  an  interest 
in  the  250-acre  mainland  tract  to  William  Mein;^  at 
this  sale  Mein  also  purchased  100  Negroes.  The  total 
amount  for  the  purchase  of  Houstoun’s  Savannah  River 
property  was  approximately  $72,500.  The  difference 
between  this  and  the  amount  due  the  creditors  was 
probably  satisfied  from  the  sale  of  the  balance  of  the 
personal  property  and  the  remaining  real  property. 

At  this  time  William  Mein  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  business  men  in  Savannah.  He  was  already 
identified  with  the  importation  of  seed  to  be  sold  at 
wholesale,^  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  United 
States  Planters  Bank  of  Georgia,  and  in  1812  was  ac- 

20.  Georaia  Gazette.  September  19,  1798. 

21.  Will  Book  A,  121,  App.  87,  in  R.  R.:  Sap.  Court,  C.  C.  C.  H. 
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tive  in  establishing  “The  Insurance  Company  of  City 
of  Savannah,”  one  of  the  first  insurance  companies  to 
be  incorporated  in  Georgia.^’ 

Two  years  prior  to  his  purchase  of  the  Houstoun 
estates  Mein  had  bought  Springfield  from  George 
Jones.^  The  tract  contained  250  acres  on  the  mainland 
with  an  attached  parcel  of  200  acres  on  Onslow  Island. 
His  purchase  of  the  Houstoun  holdings  included  suffi¬ 
cient  slaves  to  tend  a  very  large  rice  acreage.  Mein, 
however,  was  not  content  to  limit  the  cultivation  and 
development  of  Colerain  and  Springfield  to  what  this 
number  of  slaves  could  do.  His  plantations  now  in¬ 
cluded  350  acres  of  splendid  rice  lands  on  Upper  On¬ 
slow,  about  100  acres  of  average  rice  lands  on  the 
mainland  near  Augustine  Creek,  a  large  tract  of  aver¬ 
age  rice  lands  on  Argyle  Island,  and  850  acres  of  very 
good  com,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  forage  lands  on  the 
mainland.  In  order  to  make  these  holdings  profitable, 
it  is  known  that  Mein  acquired  340  additional 
Negroes.2> 

In  addition  to  his  agricultural  pursuits,  he  appears 
to  have  operated  a  brick  kiln  at  Colerain.*®  Brick  at 
this  time  was  scarce  and  brought  a  good  price;  many 
houses  built  with  brick  produced  from  the  grey  clays 
of  the  Savannah  River  are  still  in  evidence.  Cotton 
culture  was  also  featured  in  Mein’s  program.  Sometime 
after  he  had  purchased  Colerain,  he  acquired  approxi¬ 
mately  1,000*^  adjoining  acres  of  excellent  cotton  land 
in  the  Cherokee  Hill  District.  The  cotton  was  ginned 
by  his  own  equipment  at  his  own  plantation,  where 
he  had  the  most  efficient  cotton  ginning  machine  of 
the  time.  Representing  the  second  step  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  present-day  gin,  it  was  drawn  by  oxen  or 
horse  and,  tended  with  reasonable  diligence,  could  gin 

27.  Tht  RtjnMiean  and  Savannah  Evtning  Ledgvr,  November  17.  1811 :  Decem¬ 
ber  24,  1812. 

28.  Deed  Book  W.  421,  App.  62 ;  424,  App.  68.  in  R.  R.:  Sup.  Court.  C.  a  a  H. 

29.  Ibid.,  2G.  280,  App.  64,  in  R.  R.;  Sup.  Court.  C.  C.  C.  H. 
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a  bale  or  two  a  day.  It  is  possible  that  Mein  realized 
much  profit  in  ginning  cotton  for  his  neighboring  cotton 
growers,  for  gins  drawn  by  power  were  expensive,  and 
small  planters  were  generally  still  limited  to  the  hand- 
crank  type. 

At  any  rate,  in  1817,  after  thirteen  years  of  develop¬ 
ment  Mein  made  a  profitable  sale  of  his  Savannah 
River  holding  to  John  Potter.**  All  “his  landed  estate 
together  with  all  the  improvements  attached  .  .  .“ 
brought  $110,000. 

Prior  to  the  Revolution  the  250-acre  tract,  later  to 
be  known  as  Springfield,  lying  contiguous  to  the  south¬ 
ern  boundaries  of  Colerain,  was  called  the  Upper 
Plantation  of  George  Kincaid  and  was  operated  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Clifton,  Kincaid’s  lower  plantation.  Be¬ 
longing  to  the  upper  mainland  tract  was  marshland  of 
200  acres  on  Onslow  Island,  just  opposite  across  the 
Savannah  River.  This  property,  containing  in  all  450 
acres,  was  sold  by  the  Commissioners  of  Confiscated 
Estates  to  Joseph  Clay,  Edward  Telfair,  Andrew 
McLean,  and  Samuel  Elbert,®*  a  firm  of  Savannah 
merchants,®^  who  in  June,  1787  sold  the  tract  to  Joseph 
Cuthbert  for  £1,428,  with  interest,  payable  in  three 
equal  installments**  for  three  consecutive  years.  Five 
days  later  Cuthbert  borrowed  a  large  sum  of  money 
from  William  Blacklock  and  William  Tunno,  merchants 
of  Charleston,  and  bound  himself  under  a  penal  bond 
of  £2,229  in  specie  to  deliver  to  these  merchants  240,- 
040  pounds  of  “good  and  Merchantable  well  beat  clean 
Rice  fit  for  the  London  Market’’  in  equal  installments  in 
March,  1788  and  1789.  To  secure  this  debt  further, 
Cuthbert  conveyed  his  interest  in  Springfield  to  Black- 
lock  and  Tunno,  subject,  however,  to  cancellation  upon 
delivery  of  the  rice.** 

82.  Ibid. 
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Before  Cuthbert  could  acquire  full  legal  title  he  died 
intestate  in  1792.  The  executors  of  the  estate  of  James 
Jackson,  who,  it  seems,  held  claim  to  these  lands  by 
virtue  of  a  previous  debt  against  Joseph  Clay  and  his 
partners,  obtained  an  execution  to  their  statisfaction 
and  in  1794  the  lands  were  sold  at  auction.*’  William 
Blacklock  and  William  Tunno,  who  had  previously 
secured  whatever  equity  Cuthbert  possessed  in  these 
lands,  became  the  purchasers  at  the  execution  sale  in 
order  to  save  what  they  had  already  invested.**  In  the 
meantime  Springfield*®  was  occupied  probably  under 
lease,  by  James  Moore,"  who  remained  there  until  the 
property  was  sold  to  Sarah  Campbell,  of  Georgia,  and 
Selina  Fenwicke,  of  South  Carolina.^* 

Sarah  Campbell  and  Salina  Fenwicke  were  daughters 
of  Edward  Fenwicke  of  Charleston.  Whether  Salina 
Fenwicke  ever  married  is  not  known,  but  her  sister  was 
twice  married;  first  to  McCartan  Campbell,  Esquire, 
who  died  a  few  years  after  the  mamage,^*  then  in  1795 
to  Dr.  George  Jones  of  Wormsloe.  At  the  time  of  the 
latter  marriage  Sarah  Campbell  owned  one-half  inter¬ 
est  in  Springfield.  In  contemplation  of  this  marriage 
Dr.  Jones  executed  a  settlement  assuring  her  of  her 
separate  estate  after  marriage  although  no  direct 
mention  was  made  of  her  interest  in  Springfield."  In 
1787  Salina  Fenwicke  sold  her  interest  to  Dr.  Jones 
for  £1,250." 

Because  of  his  prominence  ac  a  public  official,  it  is 
doubtful  if  Dr.  Jones  ever  found  time  personally  to 
supervise  this  plantation,  which  appears  not  to  have 
been  a  profitable  investment.  After  a  few  years,  as 
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already  seen,  he  sold  out  to  William  Mein  for  $9,429,** 
or  $3,000  less  than  the  orisrinal  cost  of  both  his  and 
his  wife’s  interests. 

Clifton  Plantation,  or  the  lower  George  Kincaid 
tract,  consisted  of  300  acres  of  mainland  and  200  acres 
of  rice  land  on  Onslow  Island.  Clifton  had  been  ac¬ 
quired  by  Richard  Call,  Revolutionary  patriot  and  land 
speculator,**  in  1782.  He  purchased  the  initial  rights 
to  its  possession  from  Governor  John  Martin  who,  it 
seems,  was  vested  with  the  authority  to  sell  confiscated 
property  until  a  commission  was  created  to  handle  such 
business.  The  contractual  conditions  of  this  sale  obli¬ 
gated  Call  to  pay  £4,125  in  security  for  which  sum  he 
gave  the  Governor  a  purchase  money  mortgage.*’ 
Later,  in  January,  1783,  the  Commissioners  of  Con¬ 
fiscated  Estates  confirmed  the  transaction  and  in  the 
new  instruments  of  conveyance  allowed  a  condition  of 
seven  years’  credit  for  real  property  and  four  years 
for  personal  property.**  As  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
sale  of  personal  property  in  Call's  instruments,  it  is 
probable  that  Clifton  had  long  been  stripped  of  all 
personal  effects  and  that  Call  received  the  property 
in  a  very  dilapidated  condition.  The  consideration  for 
which  many  purchasers  became  bound  in  early  sales 
of  lands  and  in  other  businesses  of  contractual  nature, 
did  not  always  represent  the  actual  purchase  money. 
In  Call’s  case,  the  £4,125  probably  indicates  the  penal 
sum,  and  the  actual  purchase  price  was  only  half  of 
that  amount. 

Call  disposed  of  Clifton  to  James  Gunn  the  year 
following  his  purchase.*®  James  Gunn  was  born  in 
Virginia  in  1739.  During  the  Revolution  he  became  an 
officer  in  the  Continental  Army,  serving  first  as  captain 
of  dragoons  under  General  Wayne  during  the  move- 
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ment  for  the  relief  of  Savannah  in  1782,  and  later  as 
colonel  in  command  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Chatham 
County  Militia.®®  Although  Gunn  was  an  active  and 
brave  officer  and  a  man  of  determination  and  consider¬ 
able  force,  he  “was  violent,  aggressive  addicted  to 
extravant  statement  and  profane  swearing,  overbear¬ 
ing,  disposed  to  pander  to  the  lowest  prejudices  of  the 
populace,  unscrupulous  .  .  .  intolerant  of  opposition. 
The  architect  of  his  own  fortunes,  he  builded  a  repu¬ 
tation  quite  marked,  but  in  some  respects  unenviable.’’®* 

Whether  Gunn  was  swayed  in  the  transaction  of  the 
Clifton  lands  by  impulses  similar  to  those  which  in  later 
years  governed  his  motives  as  a  leader  during  the 
“Yazoo  Fraud’’  is  not  known.  Nevertheless,  a  shade 
of  unfair  dealing  on  his  part  was  felt  by  the  owners  of 
Clifton  long  after  he  was  dead.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
he  ever  actually  cultivated  any  of  the  Clifton  lands, 
for  in  1787,  the  same  year  in  which  he  was  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  he  sold  Clifton  to  Samuel 
Stirk  for  £3,000.®* 

Samuel  Stirk,  believed  to  have  been  bom  in  Savan¬ 
nah,®*  was  a  clerk  of  the  executive  council,®*  under 
Governor  Treutlen’s  administration.  On  August  17, 
1781,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  ;  three  days  later  that  body  appointed  him  At¬ 
torney  General,  and  he  served  in  this  capacity  until 
after  1784.®®  Elarly  in  life  he  was  appointed  a  member 
of  a  committee  on  which  he  sat  with  Button  Gwinnett 
to  settle  the  boundary  dispute  between  Georgia  and 
Florida.®* 

During  the  year  following  Stirk’s  purchase  of  Clifton 
Plantation  he  conveyed  these  lands  with  the  Negroes 
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to  John  Williamson  and  James  Jackson  as  trustees  of 
his  marriage  settlement  with  Margaret  Williamson. 
This  instrument  provided  that  both  he  and  his  wife 
were  to  use  and  enjoy  the  lands  for  life,  after  which 
they  were  to  be  held  in  trust  for  their  heirs.®’  Stirk 
owned  about  35  or  40  Negroes,  enough®*  to  have  tended 
at  least  120  acres  of  rice.  In  1791  he  purchased  for 
£997. 10s.  23  more  slaves,  who  had  been  seasoned  to 
the  work  of  rice  culture  under  Cuthbert  on  Springfield 
Plantation.®* 

Samuel  Stirk’s  wife  died  shortly  after  their  marriage 
leaving  an  infant  son,  John  Williamson  Stirk,  who  was 
cared  for  by  his  grandparents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  G. 
Williamson,  of  Brampton  Plantation.®®  Stirk  died  in 
1793.  His  will,  probated  in  August  of  that  year,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  minor  legacies,  left  everything 
to  his  son.  The  executors,  including  Williamson,  who 
evidently  became  young  Stirk’s  guardian,  were  re¬ 
quired  to  educate  the  boy  and  to  advance  him  certain 
allowances  until  he  reached  his  majority,  at  which  time 
he  was  to  become  owner  of  Clifton.*’ 

John  Williamson  took  over  the  management  of 
Clifton  Plantation  in  1793.  At  this  time  the  assets 
consisted  of  200  acres  of  valuable  rice  lands  on  Onslow 
Island  and  300  acres  of  medium  cotton  and  corn  lands 
immediately  opposite  on  the  mainland.  The  stock, 
farming  implements,  and  milling  facilities  were  ade¬ 
quate.  There  were  approximately  56  Negroes,  about 
45  of  whom  were  capable  field  hands.  A  rice  crop 
valued  at  £1,000  was  stored  in  the  rice  barns.**  If  an 
ordinary  average  of  3  cents  per  pound  and  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  30  bushels  per  acre  is  assumed,  an  income  of 
£100  would  represent  the  production  of  about  120 
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acres.  It  is  probable  that  about  that  much  rice  land  was 
in  cultivation  at  the  time  of  Samuel  Stirk’s  death. 

Not  long  after  his  death,  the  State  of  Georgia 
assigned  public  bonds  and  mortgages  amounting  to 
£5,792  to  John  Houstoun,  former  governor  of  Georgia, 
as  part  payment  of  an  obligation  due  Houstoun  from 
the  State.**  These  bonds  and  mortgages  represented 
purchase  money  securities,  with  interest,  of  the  original 
sale  of  Clifton  by  the  Commissioners  of  Confiscated 
Estates  to  Richard  Call.**  Consequently,  these  encum¬ 
brances  had  been  imputed  to  each  succeeding  holder 
under  Call’s  title:  namely,  James  Gunn  by  lease  and 
intended  release  from  Call,  thence  to  Samuel  Stirk  as 
lessee  and  by  quit  claim  from  James  Gunn.** 

At  the  time  these  public  bonds  and  mortgages  were 
assigned  to  John  Houstoun,  the  principal  had  been  re¬ 
duced  to  £2,376.**  This  clearly  indicates  that  Stirk 
himself  had  made  several  substantial  payments  on  the 
principal,  endeavoring  to  secure  to  himself  a  fee  simple 
title  to  the  Clifton  lands.  Nevertheless,  his  industrious¬ 
ness  would  have  come  to  naught  had  not  Williamson 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  estate  upon  the  assignment  of 
the  Clifton  obligations  to  John  Houstoun.  To  absolve 
Clifton  from  its  orig^inal  indebtedness,  Williamson,  by 
several  deeds  of  conveyance,  purchased  the  Houstoun 
interest  for  a  consideration  of  $£2,375.*''  Although  he 
took  this  interest  in  his  own  name,  it  is  evident  that  it 
was  done  in  good  faith  and  in  all  fairness  to  John 
Williamson  Stirk.** 

Williamson  continued  to  administer  the  estate  until 
his  grandson  reached  his  majority  about  1813.**  Dur- 
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ing  these  years  it  is  evident  that  Clifton  showed  a 
gradual  improvement  and  that  everything  possible  was 
done  to  operate  the  plantation  profitably.  The  avail¬ 
able  crop  records  of  1804  and  1805  show  an  enormous 
difference  in  the  production  of  those  two  years.  In 
1804,  probably  due  to  high  floods  from  a  tropical 
storm,’*  only  72,185  pounds  of  rice  were  produced  on 
the  entire  plantation;  the  following  year  production 
rose  to  nearly  twice  that  amount — 135,516  pounds.” 
In  spite  of  the  low  production  for  these  two  years 
Clifton  realized  an  appreciable  profit,  for  rice  brought 
a  good  marketable  average  of  from  4  to  41/4  cents  per 
pound.” 

In  1813  young  Stirk,  having  reached  his  majority, 
evinced  his  appreciation  of  the  manner  in  which 
Williamson  had  perfomed  his  duties:  “Whereas  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  said  estate  was  under  considerable  em¬ 
barrassments  and  required  unremitted  exertions  to 
relieve  the  same  which  was  effected  by  the  said  John 
G.  Williamson  ...  I  do  therefore  with  pleasure,  grati¬ 
tude  &  thanks  for  the  extraordinary  honest  and  faith¬ 
ful  exertions  of  the  said  executor  hereby  approve  of 
all  the  acts.  .  .  In  December,  1813,  John  William¬ 
son  Stirk  felt  that  it  was  to  his  advantage  to  sell  Clifton. 
The  purchaser  was  his  uncle,  John  Postell  Williamson, 
son  of  John  G.  Williamson.”  The  sale  of  Clifton  in¬ 
cluded  its  “lands,  negroes,  about  150,  crops,  horses, 
plantation  tools,  carts,  furniture  in  town  and  county 
.  .  .  ,“  several  smaller  tracts  of  interior  lands,  and  a  few 
lots  in  Savannah.  The  price  for  all  of  the  property  was 
$63,000.’®  Inasmuch  as  these  properties  were  sold  to¬ 
gether  without  individual  sale-price  stipulated,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  calculate  the  exact  sum  for  which  the 
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Clifton  property  was  sold.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
it  represented  a  substantial  portion  of  the  whole 
amount. 

Prior  to  his  purchase  of  Clifton  Plantation,  John  P. 
Williamson  had  already  become  a  prominent  business 
man  and  city  official.  During  the  early  years  of  the 
19th  century  he  and  John  H.  Morel  operated  a  factor¬ 
age  and  commission  business.’^*  In  November,  1808  he 
was  elected  Mayor  of  Savannah.’^  During  this  early 
period  Williamson  also  operated  Placentia  Plantation 
containing  about  1,200  acres,’*  near  Thunderbolt,  as 
well  as  Brampton  Plantation. 

The  record  of  Williamson’s  agricultural  progress  at 
Clifton  is  not  available,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  believe 
that  it  was  appreciable,  since  he  was  experienced  in 
rice  culture  and  purchased  at  a  time  when  staple  mar¬ 
kets  were  recovering  from  the  embargo  and  shipping 
difficulties  of  the  War  of  1812. 

As  Williamson  was  connected  with  several  enter¬ 
prises  in  Savannah,  it  is  probable  that  his  losses  in  the 
great  fire  of  1820  were  considerable.’*  The  year  follow¬ 
ing  the  fire  he  borrowed  $41,829.60  from  John  Potter, 
of  Charleston,  naming  Clifton  as  security  for  the  pay¬ 
ment.*®  The  plantation  now  comprised  224  acres  on 
Onslow  Island,  468  acres  on  the  mainland  opposite 
Onslow,  and  38  Negroes. 

It  is  expedient  at  this  point  to  offer  an  explanation 
of  seemingly  unaccountable  increases,  such  as  these,  in 
the  various  tracts  comprising  Colerain.  In  this  particu¬ 
lar  instance,  it  may  be  surmised  that  the  two  tracts 
granted  to  John  and  Robert  Williams  in  the  early 
colonial  period  actually  contained  closer  to  fifteen 
hundred  than  to  a  thousand  acres.  Miscalculations  or 
haphazard  surveys  of  the  original  surveyors  were  fre- 
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qaent  in  the  Colony’s  unsettled  years ;  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  two  strips  of  vacant  land,  described  as  100 
acres  each,  bounded  these  Williams  tracts  on  the 
west  and  on  the  east  when  all  the  land  was  supposed 
to  have  been  allotted  and  laid  out.  Errors  like  this 
often  resulted  in  a  drastic  change  of  acreage  after 
years,  although  boundaries  remained  the  same.  Thus, 
Clifton,  in  increasing  from  300  to  468  acres  on  the 
mainland,  apparently  absorbed  surplus  acreage  within 
its  own  lines,  and  possibly  some  acreage  from  the 
original  Annandale.  This  seems  logical  in  view  of  the 
fact  that,  though  the  acreage  grew,  boundaries  and 
homestead  sites  remained  unchanged  on  contemporary 
maps.  The  following  clause,  appearing  in  five  succes¬ 
sive  instruments,  clearly  identifies  the  Clifton  of  1821- 
46:  “Such  figures  and  boundaries,  as  are  delineated 
in  a  plan  of  the  same  taken  and  certified  by  Claud 
Thompson  D.  S.  on  the  13th  and  14th  days  of  February 
1787.8» 

Upper  Annandale,  or  Porcher’s  plantation,  expanded 
from  250  to  393  acres.  A  conveyance  of  1808  describes 
it  as  “containing  by  the  resurvey  of  Isidore  Stouf  made 
in  the  year  one  thousand  Eight  hundred  and  Eight, 
three  hundred  and  ninety  three  acres.  .  .  While  this 
increase  might  have  been  furnished  from  the  land 
itself  as  in  the  case  of  Clifton,  there  is  also  a  reason¬ 
able  possibility  that  the  great  expanse  of  waterfront 
marsh  might  have  been  hitherto  unsurveyed  and  have 
supplied  the  increased  acreage. 

Tweedside,  as  will  be  shown,  increased  from  260  to 
472  acres.  This  addition  appears  to  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  absorption  of  the  vacant  100  acres  on  the 
east  plus  100  adjoining  acres  of  the  Tailfer-Musgrove 
grant,  bought  from  Thomas  Palmer.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  both  these  100-acre  tracts  had  been  part  of  the 
land  sold  by  Dr.  Lewis  Johnston  to  Samuel  Douglass, 
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but  that  the  lower  100  acres  had  also  been  claimed 
as  part  of  William  Francis’  Grange.  The  clearing  up 
of  the  confusion  resulted  in  an  increase  of  Tweedside. 

To  return  to  the  sale  of  Clifton,  Williamson  defaulted 
in  repayment  of  the  loan  of  December  3,  1821,  and 
Potter  obtained  a  judgment  against  him  at  the  May 
term  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Chatham  County,  1828.“ 
Potter,  however,  did  not  foreclose  on  that  date;  it  is 
evident  that  he  received  an  annual  interest  of  eight 
per  cent  of  the  amount  he  had  loaned  until  William¬ 
son’s  death  in  1842.  From  this,  it  seems  that  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  Clifton  Plantation  from  1821  to  that  year  was 
marked  with  various  degrees  of  success,  for  with  a 
normal  degree  of  continued  prosperity  Williamson  in 
20  years  could  have  repaid  all  encumbrances  against 
his  Savannah  River  holdings.  His  will  reveals  that 
there  was  also  an  encumbrance  on  his  ’’dwelling 
house,”  probably  the  town  residence,  besides  which  he 
had  the  maintenance  not  only  of  his  large  family  but, 
as  shown  by  an  estate  appraisement,  11  slaves  in  town 
who  administered  to  the  comforts  of  the  household.** 
In  February,  1846,  after  several  years  of  operation 
by  the  executors,  Clifton  was  sold  at  public  auction  to 
James  Potter,  son  of  John  Potter,  for  $25,700.*^  Since 
the  additional  security  of  38  Negroes  which  had  been 
given  John  Potter  had  probably  been  cancelled  prior 
to  this  sale,  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  original  mortgage 
loan  of  $41,829.60,  no  doubt,  was  recovered  by  John 
Potter. 

As  will  be  remembered,  southeast  of  Clifton  lay  the 
original  Robert  Williams  grant  which  had  been  divided 
prior  to  the  Revolution  by  its  owner.  Dr.  Lewis  John¬ 
ston,  into  two  plantations.  Upper  Annandale  given  to 
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his  daughter,  Jean  Nesbit  Farley,  and  Annandale  re¬ 
tained  by  Dr.  Johnston  for  himself. 

Dr.  Johnston,  as  seen  in  Part  I  of  this  study,  was 
among  the  last  of  the  loyalists  to  evacuate  Savannah 
after  the  departure  of  the  British  Army  in  1782.  In 
spite  of  his  services  as  a  physician  during  the  seige  of 
that  city  and  after  its  capture,  as  a  staunch  loyalist  he 
was  forced  to  abandon  his  friends  and  his  landed  hold¬ 
ings  in  Chatham  County.  He,  together  with  his  family 
which  included  Mrs.  Farley,  removed  to  St.  Augustine, 
East  Florida.*®  Immediately  before  his  removal  from 
Savannah,  however,  Johnston  conveyed  Annandale  to 
Samuel  Douglass*®  who  was  also  a  loyalist  but  who  prob¬ 
ably  believed  that  the  British  Army  would  eventually 
conquer  the  rebel  forces.  Jean  Nesbit  Farley’s  opinion 
is  evident  in  the  following  quotation  taken  from  an  in¬ 
strument  of  conveyance  dated  November  29,  1783,  in 
which  she  sold  Upper  Annandale  to  James  Houstoun 
and  James  Hume:  “the  said  Jean  Nesbit  Farley  con¬ 
ceives  in  the  present  situation  of  affairs  in  America 
that  it  is  greatly  for  her  advantage  and  also  for  the 
advantage  of  her  daughter  Sarah  Farley  that  the  said 
premises  should  be  sold.  .  .  .’’*’ 

Upper  Annandale  consisted  of  two  tracts,  200  acres 
on  the  southern  end  of  Onslow  Island  and  250  acres 
on  the  mainland  opposite.  Thus  the  mainland  acreage 
was  the  fourth  individual  tract  along  the  Savannah 
River  eastward  from  Colerain  proper  and  was  the 
northern  half  of  the  third  original  grant  for  this  sec¬ 
tion.  Under  the  instrument  effecting  this  conveyance, 
Houstoun  as  principal  and  Hume  as  surety  became 
bound  under  a  penal  bond  conditioned  to  pay  Mrs. 
Farley  £2,000  with  £5  interest  “per  centum  per 
annum,”  principal  due  December  1,  1795.** 
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As  will  be  remembered,  the  next  year  Houstoun  pur¬ 
chased  Colerain  and  from  that  time  his  holding  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  operated  from  that  plantation. 

In  June,  1791  Houstoun  sold  the  250-acre  mainland 
portion  of  Upper  Annandale  to  Joseph  Clay  and  James 
Habersham  for  £300.*®  As  it  is  evident  that  he  did  not 
apply  this  money  to  the  original  purchase  debt  for 
which  he  was  bound  to  Jean  Nesbit  Farley,®®  he  prob¬ 
ably  used  it  to  develop  the  island  property.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year  he  bound  the  Upper  Annandale  island  prop¬ 
erty,  together  with  its  42  slaves,  to  James  Watson,  Lon¬ 
don  merchant  for  a  loan  of  £4,000.®^ 

Clay  and  Habersham  purchased  the  mainland  tract 
as  tenants  in  common.®*  In  May,  1795  Clay  purchased 
Habersham’s  interest  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
original  equitable  interest  held  by  Jean  Nesbit  Farley, 
assumed  entire  ownership  of  the  tract.®*  Later,  evident¬ 
ly  without  making  any  improvements,  he  sold  his  in¬ 
terest  to  Jane  and  William  Smith  as  guardians  for 
Josiah  Dupree  Porcher,  son  of  Paul  Porcher.**  There¬ 
after  the  tract  was  referred  to  as  Porcher’s  Plantation. 

While  the  island  property  was  still  bound  to  James 
Watson  for  his  loan  to  Houstoun,  the  latter  died.  In 
1796  Mrs.  Farley  foreclosed  on  the  purchase  money 
mortgage  given  her  by  Houstoun  as  security  and  ob¬ 
tained  an  execution  for  the  sale  of  this  property.®* 
When  it  was  offered  at  auction,  Robert  Mein  was  the 
highest  bidder  and  the  valuable  Onslow  rice  lands  were 
knocked  down  to  him  for  $9,000.®® 

Although  Josiah  Dupree  Porcher  had  bought  what 
interest  Joseph  Clay  had  acquired  in  his  purchase  from 
Houstoun,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Houstoun  him- 
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self,  not  having  paid  the  original  purchase  price  for 
that  tract,  had  little  to  convey.  Consequently,  upon  the 
subsequent  settlement  of  Houstoun’s  estate,  Porcher 
found  his  property  subjected  to  an  equity  acquired  by 
Robert  Mein  through  his  purchase  of  the  Houstoun 
interest.  This  awkward  situation  however,  was 
amicably  settled  in  exchange  of  lands  and  other  con¬ 
siderations  beneficial  to  both  sides.  Porcher  owned  a 
valuable  tract  of  152  acres  on  the  northern  end  of  On¬ 
slow  demised  to  him  by  his  father,  Paul  Porcher.®’  The 
latter  had  bought  these  lands  from  Thomas  Washing¬ 
ton,®®  who  had  secured  them  from  William  Skirving,®® 
grantee  from  the  Commissioners  of  Confiscated 
Estates.’®®  The  immediate  proximity  of  Porcher’s  north¬ 
ern  Onslow  lands  to  Colerain  proper  and  the  fact  that 
Mein’s  portion  of  the  Onslow  property  attached  to 
Upper  Annandale  was  on  the  southern  end  of  the  island 
just  across  the  river  from  the  mainland  plantation, 
made  the  exchange  of  these  properties  expedient. 
Therefore,  after  considerable  negotiation  the  exchange 
was  finally  effected;’®’  in  addition,  Mein’s  claim  to  the 
mainland  tract  of  Upper  Annandale  was  settled, 
leaving  Porcher  with  an  absolute  fee  to  that  tract. 

Sometime  during  the  year  1805-06  Josiah  Dupree 
Porcher  was  married  to  Harriet  Sully  of  Savannah.  In 
consideration  of  this  marriage  Porcher  conveyed  his 
plantation  to  William  Smith,  Jane  Smith,  John  B. 
Leroy,  and  James  Postell,  Jr.,  in  trust  to  himself  and 
his  intended  wife  and  in  case  of  his  death  then  to  his 
wife  and  their  children  in  common;  and  if  there  were 
no  issue  of  that  marriage,  then  one-half  interest  in 
the  lands  to  go  to  Harriet,  his  wife,  and  the  other 
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portion  to  William  and  Jane  Smith,  her  parents  and 
guardians.****  Also  included  in  this  settlement  were  15 
Negroes. 

Though  there  is  very  little  record  of  the  progress  of 
the  plantation  under  Porcher,  the  fact  that  there 
were  a  number  of  slaves  indicates  that  Porcher  was 
trying  to  make  some  headway  in  its  development.  It  is 
probable  that  he  was  greatly  handicapped  in  not 
having  a  sufficient  number  of  slaves  to  cultivate  his 
valuable  tract  on  Onslow. 

After  a  few  years  Porcher  leased  his  Savannah  River 
lands  to  James  Postell,  Jr.,  for  $447  per  annum.  This 
lease  was  to  continue  for  ten  years  or  until  Porcher's 
death,  as  he  by  his  marriage  settlement,  had  only  a 
life  interest.  The  content  of  this  instrument  within 
itself  is  sufficient  evidence  that  until  the  time  of  its 
execution,  1819,****  there  had  been  little  improvement 
that  would  make  a  rental  of  the  lands  profitable  to 
any  lessee.  Three  years  later,  Postell  assigned  his  lease 
to  Thomas  Melrose  for  $447  per  annum  and,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  leased  to  him  18  slaves  at  $80  per  head  per 
annum,  presumably  to  operate  the  plantation.***^  Mel¬ 
rose  seems  to  have  operated  this  plantation  for  the 
entire  term  of  10  years,  for  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
further  changes  or  assignments  of  the  lease. 

Sometime  shortly  after  termination  of  the  lease  of 
the  Porcher  Plantation,  Jane  and  William  Smith,  John 
B.  Leroy,  and  Josiah  C.  Porcher,  died  leaving  only 
James  Postell,  Jr.,  as  surviving  trustee.  About  1831  or 
1832,  with  the  decease  of  both  Paul  Porcher  and 
Postell,  the  holdings,  as  provided  in  the  marriage  settle¬ 
ment,  descended  to  Porcher’s  wife  and  children.  Later, 
upon  petition  of  Harriet  Porcher,***®  the  deceased  trus¬ 
tees  were  replaced  by  Edward  Perry  Postell  and  Jane 
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Eliza  Postell,  widow  of  James,  Jr.  In  January,  1833 
Jane  Eliza  Postell,  as  trustee,  received  permission  from 
the  courts  of  Chatham  County  to  sell  the  plantation 
and  reinvest  the  proceeds  in  other  interests;  and  on 
January  25,  1833,  she  sold  the  entire  Porcher  holdings 
on  the  Savannah  River  to  Thomas  F.  Potter,  son  of 
John  Potter  and  brother  to  James  Potter,  for  $6,000.^®* 
It  was  this  conveyance  that  gave  the  acreage,  as  resur¬ 
veyed  in  1808  by  Isidore  Stouf,  an  increase  from  250 
to  393  acres. 

As  already  explained,  Annandale,  the  name  of  Lewis 
Johnston’s  Savannah  River  plantation,  had  been 
changed  by  Samuel  Douglass  to  Tweedside,  After  the 
Revolution  this  tract  had  been  conveyed  by  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Confiscated  Estates  to  John  Morel,^®’  son 
of  John  Morel,  Sr.,  and  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry 
Francois  Bourquin,  and  grandson  of  Pierre  Morel,  who 
came  to  the  Colony  during  the  early  days  of  its  settle¬ 
ment.*®*  It  is  probable  that  John  Morel,  Jr.,  remained 
at  his  father’s  estate,  Bewlie,*®*  until  he  removed  to 
Tweedside  about  1784-85.  The  following  description 
of  the  personal  property  appearing  in  an  instrument 
pertaining  to  Tweedside  dated  June  12,  1789,  indicates 
an  accumulation  of  several  years:  “.  .  .  “Lawfully 
seized  of  all  and  Singular  the  said  Plantation  Negro 
and  other  Slaves,  Stock  of  Horses,  Hogs,  and  Cattle, 
Household  and  other  furniture  and  riding  carri¬ 
ages.  .  .  .’’**® 

In  June,  1789  John  Morel  executed  three  instruments 
of  conveyance,  including  the  real  and  personal  prop¬ 
erty  of  Tweedside,  to  John  McQueen  and  Alexander 
McQueen  in  trust  for  himself  and  his  intended  wife, 
Mrs.  Henrietta  O’Bryan,  and  the  survivor  of  them,  with 
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a  remaining  interest  to  any  heirs  on  the  Morel  side.^*^ 
This  marriage  evidently  took  place  in  1790,  for  in 
February,  1791  Morel  made  additional  provisions  to 
secure  the  future  welfare  of  Henrietta  O’Bryan,  now 
Morel.^^* 

Because  of  the  peculiar  geographical  formation  of 
the  Tweedside  river  frontage,  much  labor  and  expense 
were  necessary  in  building  canals  and  other  drainage 
structures  essential  for  the  proper  control  and  convey¬ 
ance  of  tide  waters  to  the  rice  fields.  To  this  end  it 
appears  that  John  Morel’s  first  step  was  to  increase 
his  labor  force.  Slaves  brought  high  prices  at  this  time 
but  it  was  possible  to  purchase  them  on  several  years’ 
credit,  and  Morel  probably  acquired  a  large  number 
in  this  way.“*  In  August,  1792  he  became  bound  to 
William  and  Adam  Tunno  for  the  sum  of  £743.  6s.  8d.“‘ 
To  secure  this  sum  he  gave  a  mortgage  on  ten  Negro 
slaves.  William  and  Adam  Tunno  were  merchants  of 
Charleston  and  no  doubt  dealers  in  slaves.  Morel  prob¬ 
ably  purchased  these  slaves  directly  from  them  and, 
according  to  custom,  gave  them  authority  to  reclaim 
the  Negroes  in  case  of  default  of  payment. 

Morel,  seemingly,  achieved  much  success  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  his  lands,  for  in  a  few  years  he  accumu¬ 
lated  as  many  as  165  slaves,*^®  75  of  whom  he  main¬ 
tained  at  Tweedside."®  During  the  middle  1790’s  he 
owned,  in  addition  to  Tweedside,  an  appreciable  acre¬ 
age  of  rice  lands  on  Argyle  Island  and  a  large  tract 
on  Ossabaw  Island,  where  he  also  kept  a  large  number 
of  slaves.*”  As  the  Ossabaw  lands  were  generally  used 
for  indigo,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  crops,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  slaves  were  shifted  from  that  plantation 
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to  Tweedside  durinsr  rice  plantinsr  and  harvesting  time 
and  returned  from  Tweedside  to  aid  the  Ossabaw 
Negroes  in  cutting  and  processing  indigo,  picking 
cotton,  and  similar  work. 

In  1796  Morel  advertised  two  or  three  hundred 
bushels  of  seed  rice  for  sale,  and  the  following  year  he 
advertised  “A  FEW  HUNDRED  BUSHELS”  more.“» 
These  advertisements  are  evidence  of  a  great  rice  yield 
at  Tweedside.  The  amount  from  which  several  hun¬ 
dred  bushels  of  seed  rice  could  have  been  selected  was 
necessarily  large,  since  special  care  was  required  in 
the  selection  of  seed  rice,  and  the  average  rice  pro¬ 
duced  was  comparatively  unfit  for  seed  rice.  Seed  rice 
often  sold  for  as  much  as  10  to  15  cents  more  per  pound 
than  the  average  marketable  product. 

In  1797  Morel  advertised  his  Argyle  Island  holdings 
for  sale.“*  These  were  good  rice  lands  and  Morel's 
desire  to  sell  them  would  ordinarily  seem  imprudent. 
By  this  time,  however,  the  cotton  gin  had  been  invented 
and  cotton  was  being  widely  experimented  in.  An  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  1797,  clearly  showing  Morel’s  intention 
at  this  time  reads  in  part:  ‘‘WANTED  An  Overseer  to 
take  charge  of  a  plantation  on  the  Island  of  Ossabaw, 
...  on  which  is  worked  from  forty  to  fifty  hands — He 
must  understand  the  culture  of  Cotton  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  Negroes,  .  .  .  with  a  wife  that  understands  the 
taking  care  of  a  Dairy.  .  .  As  much  of  the  'Tweed- 
side  land  was  suitable  for  cotton  it  is  only  logical  to 
conclude  that  Morel  appropriated  a  large  acreage  of 
it  for  cotton  culture. 

The  rewards  realized  in  the  initial  production  of 
cotton  resulted  in  a  widespread  culture  of  that  crop. 
As  its  production  drew  heavily  upon  the  forces  laboring 
in  the  rice  fields,  rice  production  fell  and  the  rice  mar- 
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ket  rose  rapidly.  Suffering  through  his  concentration 
on  cotton  culture,  Morel  saw  the  advantage  of  a 
balanced  culture  of  these  two  products  and  began  to 
change  his  agricultural  plans.  In  his  will,  dated  July 
21,  1802,  he  advised  the  sale  of  Pembroke,  an  inland 
plantation,  and  further  advised  his  executors  that  his 
“money  shall  be  laid  out  in  the  further  purchase  of 
Negroes  for  the  Improvement  and  Cultivation  of  my 
lands  on  Ossabaw  and  Savannah  River  Estate  and 
should  my  Elxecutor  think  it  advisible  to  purchase  any 
Real  Elstate  or  Plantation  of  River  Swamp  in  a  Proper 
Pitch  of  the  Tide  near  my  plantation  or  adjoining 
Tweedside  on  Savannah  River.  .  . 

John  Morel  died  some  time  during  1802.^“  His 
property  real  and  personal  included  Tweedside,  Green¬ 
wich,  and  Pembroke  Plantations,  about  115  Negroes, 
Stock,  and  plantation  essentials.  With  the  exception 
of  Pembroke  Plantation,  it  was  to  be  divided  equally 
among  his  four  children.  He  directed,  also,  that  his 
wife  receive  an  annuity  of  $1,000  from  the  profits  real 
and  personal  during  her  natural  life ;  to  effect  the  con¬ 
tinued  payment  of  this  annuity  after  the  discharge  of 
the  executors  of  the  estate,  each  child,  upon  claiming 
his  share,  was  directed  to  give  sufficient  security  there- 
to.i“ 

In  compliance  with  the  clause  in  Morel’s  will  in 
which  he  advised  the  further  purchase  of  slaves  for 
his  plantation,  John  G.  Williamson  and  William  B. 
Bulloch,  his  executors,  purchased  six  Negroes  in  1804, 
bringing^*^  the  total  number  of  plantation  Negroes  up 
to  about  120  or  125.  The  average  per  capita  price  for 
this  number  was  $350. 

From  available  estate  accounts  it  is  evident  that 
Morel’s  executors  ignored  the  diversified  agricultural 
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program  which  had  been  successfully  pursued.  Con¬ 
sequently,  when  the  American  and  European  embar¬ 
goes  and  the  subsequent  war  demoralized  the  rice  mar¬ 
kets,  it  was  inevitable  that  disaster  resulted.  In  1806 
the  profits  of  the  combined  holdings  were  only  $588.65 ; 
in  1807,  $1,432.41;  in  1808,  1809,  1810  and  1811,  the 
profits  were  $1,694.55,  $719.25,  $719.26,  and  $734.30 
respectively.^^ 

In  June,  1812  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
John  Morel’s  will,*26  one  of  his  children,  Ann  Morel 
Rutherford,  having  reached  her  majority,  applied  to 
Court  of  Ordinary  for  a  division  of  her  father’s  estate. 
To  effect  this  settlement  a  commission  was  appointed 
and  the  estate  duly  appraised  and  divided  among 
Thomas  Morel,  John  Morel,  Henry  Morel,  and  Ann 

Morel  Rutherford.^27 

In  the  evaluation  of  the  separate  lots  of  the  estate, 
Lot  1,  which  included  Tweedside,  together  with  the 
Negroes,  was  appraised  at  $29,290;  Tweedside  itself, 
however,  was  valued  at  only  $6,615.  Thomas  Morel 
being  the  oldest  child  was,  according  to  Morel’s  will, 
given  first  choice,  and  took  the  Tweedside  lot.*“  xhe 
final  settlement  of  the  estate  was  completed  in  March, 
1813.129 

Thomas  Morel  took  immediate  possession  of  Tweed¬ 
side  and  assumed  the  responsibilities  of  its  operation.**® 
Some  time  shortly  after  this  he  commenced  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  rice  mill,  which  was  in  operation***  by 
1817.  Since  rice  mills,  during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
19th  century,  were  scarce  and  their  operation  often 
profitable,  there  is  little  doubt  that  Morel  added  greatly 
to  Tweedside’s  income  by  the  operation  of  this  mill. 
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Whether  Morel  ever  actually  lived  at  Tweedside  is 
not  known.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  resided  in 
Savannah  during  the  years  1817-20,  for  he  is  listed 
among  those  whose  city  property  or  homes  were 
destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1820  he  is  also  men¬ 
tioned  as  actively  engaged  in  the  management  of 
several  social  functions*”  and  as  a  public  official.*” 
Shortly  after  the  Savannah  fire.  Morel  and  his  wife 
sold  Tweedside  to  Thomas’  brother  John,  for  $15,000. 
The  plantation  at  this  time  as  already  explained,  had 
grown  to  472  acres,  of  which  180  acres  were  rice 
lands.*” 

The  year  following  John  Morel  became  bound  on 
several  notes  amounting  to  $9,700.***  These  notes,  part 
of  which  probably  represented  money  Morel  borrowed 
toward  the  improvement  and  development  of  Tweed¬ 
side,  were  discounted  at  the  Planters  Bank  of  Savannah 
and  the  Bank  of  Darien.  To  secure  the  notes  Morel 
bound  Tweedside  and  other  property  in  mortgage  to 
these  institutions.  Later,  it  is  evident  that  he  defaulted 
in  his  payments,  for  in  May,  1830  the  Planters  Bank 
sold  Tweedside  to  Jacob  Waldburgh  for  $6,500.**’ 
Waldburgh  probably  bought  Tweedside  for  specu¬ 
lative  purposes,  for  his  ownership  was  short.  After 
scarcely  two  years,  he  sold  the  plantation  to  Thomas 
F.  Potter.***  The  acquisition  of  Tweedside  represented 
Thomas  Potter’s  first  purchase  of  lands  along  the  Sa¬ 
vannah  River.  His  purchase  of  the  Porcher  holdings 
in  1833,  and  later  the  Grange  Plantation  bounding 
Tweedside  on  the  east,  added  to  his  holdings. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Grange  Plantation,  con¬ 
taining  470  acres  at  the  date  of  the  Potter  purchase, 
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was  the  colonial  tract  granted  simultaneously  to  Patrick 
Tailfer  and  John  Musgrove.  After  the  Revolution  it 
was  conveyed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Confiscated 
Estates  to  Peter  Deveaux  on  June  13,  1782  at  £7,876 
or  £21  per  acre.”*  Peter  Deveaux  had  received  this 
tract  as  375  acres.  Originally  containing  559  acres,  it 
had  been  granted  to  Tailfer  and  Musgrove  as  500  acres, 
100  acres  of  which  had  been  absorbed  into  Tweedside ; 
but  successive  owners  had  remained  satisfied  with  the 
acreage  as  conveyed  to  Deveaux  until  1832,  when  a  re¬ 
survey  as  470  more  closely  represented  its  actual  size. 

There  is  little  record  of  Deveaux’s  residence  in 
Chatham  County  prior  to  1780.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  he  was  related  to  the  Deveaux  who  had  previously 
settled  a  plantation  on  Argyle  Island.  In  1780  he  was 
among  the  persons  listed  in  the  “British  Disqualifying 
Act.’’”®  Although  he  was  continuously  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  until  after  1787,”^  it  is 
probable,  from  an  advertisement  signed  “Grange,’’”* 
that  he  resided  on  his  plantation  when  the  Legislature 
was  not  in  session. 

In  1794  Peter  Deveaux  increased  the  Grange  by  pur¬ 
chasing  at  a  sheriff’s  sale  Peter  Henry  Morel’s  36-acre 
highland  tract  lying  contiguous  to  the  northeastern 
boundaries  of  his  plantation.”*  The  following  year, 
however,  he  sold  25  acres  lying  in  the  northwestern 
comer  of  the  Grange  to  John  Morel.”*  This  latter  tract 
was  practically  the  only  land  on  the  plantation  suitable 
for  rice  and  it  was,  no  doubt  Morel’s  intention  to  use 
it  for  that  purpose;  consequently  it  would  seem  that 
Deveaux  was  not  interested  in  rice  culture. 

Whether  the  Grange  under  Deveaux  ever  achieved 
much  success  is  doubtful,  for  it  is  evident  that  he  had 
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few  slaves,  probably  only  house  servants.  These  slaves, 
along  with  the  Grange  lands  were  deeded  by  Deveaux 
in  a  marriage  settlement  in  August,  1795  in  trust  for 
Mary  Eleanor  Box,  his  fiancee.  In  February,  1813 
Deveaux  and  his  wife  sold  the  Grange  as  372  acres  to 
Robert  Mackay.^^® 

Mackay,  in  addition  to  being  a  Savannah  merchant,*®* 
operated  a  factorage  and  commission  business,**'*  pro¬ 
moting  sales  and  exchanges  in  rice,  cotton,  indigo,  com, 
and  slaves.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  purchased  the 
Grange  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  cotton  and  com 
which,  through  his  experience  as  a  factor,  he  knew  to 
be  dependable  market  crops. 

Soon  after  buying  the  Grange  and  sometime  prior  to 
1826,  Robert  Mackay  died.***  An  item  filed  in  the 
Chatham  County  Ordinary’s  office  certifies  that  no  in¬ 
ventory  or  appraiseemnt  of  his  estate  was  submitted  to 
that  office  by  his  administrator.***  Therefore  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  draw  any  reliable  conclusion  as  to  the 
Grange’s  real  or  personal  value  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Robert  Mackay’s  widow,  Eliza  Mackay,  retained 
possession  of  the  Grange  for  several  years  after  her 
husband’s  death  and  it  is  probable  that  she  attempted 
to  carry  on  the  plantation  work ;  but  if  she  did  so,  it  was 
without  success.  In  September,  1832  she  applied  to 
the  Inferior  Court  of  Chatham  County  for  permission 
to  sell  the  plantation.*®*  This  motion  having  been 
legally  sanctioned,  she  sold  the  Grange,  which  by  re¬ 
cent  resurvey,  as  has  been  stated,  contained  470  acres, 
to  William  Washington  Gordon  for  the  sum  of  $500.*®* 
This  sum  probably  did  not  represent  the  real  value  of 
the  plantation  but  no  doubt,  only  the  actual  monetary 
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interest  Mrs.  Mackay  had  in  the  tract  at  the  time.  The 
principal  value  was  probably  covered  by  mortgage  and 
other  debts  subject  to  which  Gordon  made  the  pur¬ 
chase. 

The  history  of  William  Washington  Gordon  includes 
his  out-standing  success  as  a  lawyer,  a  soldier,  and  an 
industrialist;  through  his  achievements  in  these  fields 
he  won  an  enviable  position  in  the  economic  history  of 
the  South. 

The  operation  of  the  Grange  was  directed  by  Gordon 
until  1853,  when  he  sold  it  to  Thomas  F.  Potter  for 
$5,000.^®*  Through  this  sale  the  last  of  the  great 
stretch  of  land  to  become  Colerain  was  acquired  by 
the  Potter  family. 
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PAPERS  RELATING  TO  THE  GEORGIA-FLORIDA  FRONTIER, 
1784-1800 

EJoitd)  and  Translated  by  D.  C.  CkntBnr 
XVIII 

Wit.  Panton  to  Governor  Gayoso  de  Lemosi 

Pensacola  11th  June  1798 

Much  Esteemed  Sir 

Nothing  has  occured  worthy  of  Communication  since  my  last 
of  the  22d  ulto. — I  have  no  news  from  the  Nation  A  the  Brig 
Sheerwater,  which  I  expected  with  a  small  supply  of  Indian  goods, 
has  not  yet  Cast  up — 

Having  occasion  to  send  a  small  supply  of  Indian  Goods  to  the 
Chickesaw  Bluff,  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  purchasing,  at  a  high 
price,  at  New  Orleans  a  great  part  of  the  articles  now  wanted  at 
that  place — For  this  purpose  I  send  the  Bearer  of  this  Mr.  William 
Simpson,  &  I  introduce  him  to  Your  Excellency  as  a  Youth  I  have 
a  great  Elsteem  for — I  dei>end  on  Your  Elxcy  for  the  powder  & 
Ball  You  were  so  good  as  to  inform  me  was  ready  and  I  wish  to 
forward  it  by  Mr.  Clarks  Batteaux — I  remain  with  great  Esteem 

your  Excellency’s  Most  Obed  Humble  Serv 

Wm  Panton 

His  Excy  Govr.  Gayoso 

Wit.  Panton  to  Governor  Gayoso  de  Leiios^ 

Much  Esteemed  Sir 

The  Brig  Sheerwater  belonging  to  this  House  within  a  few 
days  past  has  arrived  with  a  few  articles  of  Indian  goods,  &  which 
will  help  to  keep  the  Indians  dependant  on  this  Government  for 
support  untill  I  see  whether  more  goods  can  be  procured  from 
North  America — By  this  vessel  I  have  received  a  few  Newspapers 
which  I  send  to  You  for  Your  information — I  send  the  Brig  round 
to  Mobille  with  a  part  of  those  goods  A  afterwards  I  wish  to  send 
Her  to  Campeachy  for  a  few  sticks  of  Logwood  as  that  is  an 
Article  usefull  in  stowing  a  Skin  Cargo — See  if  this  can  be  done 
without  giving  Your  Excy  any  great  trouble — the  object  to  me  is 
not  great  as  the  most  she  can  stow  will  not  exceed  Sixty  Tons  of 
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Logwood — If  She  cannot  be  permitted  to  go  on  that  Voyage  I 
must  Send  Her  back  to  the  place  she  Came  from — 

I  am  truly  unfortunate — No  answer  has  as  yet  appeared  from 
Court  to  the  Memorials  which  I  remitted  through  the  Channel  of 
the  Baron  de  Carondelet,  A  you  will  perceive  by  the  Newspapers 
Sent  you  that  the  Cargo  of  the  Ship  Sisters  is  Condemned  at 
Nassau  as  Lawfull  prize. 

I  am  in  the  road  to  ruin  but  while  I  live  I  will  remain  Dr  Sir 
Your  Most  Ober  Serv 
Wm  Panton 

His  Excy  Gov'r  Gayoso  de  Lemos 

Wm.  Panton  to  Governor  Gayoso  de  Lemos^ 

Pensacola  19th  July  1798 

Much  Esteemed  Sir 

I  had  the  honour  to  receive  Your  Excellency’s  letter  dated  the 
2d  of  this  month,  and  am  much  obliged  to  You  for  Your  politeness 
to  Mr.  Simpson,  who  is  indeed  a  modest  good  youth  was  bom  to  a 
fair  inheritance,  but  which  he  was  deprived  of  by  the  American 
revolution — 

I  do  not  find  that  the  Creeck  Nation  have  given  their  assent 
to  the  running  of  the  Line  betwixt  Spain  A  America,  neither  does 
it  appear  that  they  have  given  an  absolute  negative — They  grumble 
about  it  from  one  end  of  the  Nation  to  the  other,  but  are  seized 
with  a  kind  of  Stupor  and  are  undecided  what  to  do,  whither  to 
resist  or  permit  it;  A  some  part  of  the  Nation  are  considering 
about  removing  themselves  A  Connexions  out  of  the  Country 
rather  than  remain  to  be  cooped  up,  as  they  call  this  line  running 
by  the  Americans — A  meeting  of  the  four  Nations  is  to  be  held 
in  the  Course  of  this  Summer  when  they  will  no  doubt  decide 
about  that  measure,  either  one  way  or  another — 

Colo  Hawkins  is  a  very  respectable  person  A  of  a  firm  humane 
disposition  A  Superior  to  all  subterfuges  he  disdains  to  cavil — 
If  you  had  him  along  with  you,  it  is  my  opinion  that  you  A  him 
would  run  very  smooth  &  be  full  as  str[ong]  as  both  Sides  can 
wish  it — But  this  is  only  opinion — I  have  no  personal  acquaintance 
with  Hawkins,  A  all  my  knowledge  of  him  is  on  paper — I  am 
surprised  at  the  unjust  suspicions  You  mention — If  you  had  any 
design  to  prevent  the  line  from  being  run  it  would  be  a  very  easy 
thing  to  do  it,  A  I  am  sorry  that  any  Person  can  be  so  unjust 
as  to  impute  the  murmurs  of  the  Indians  to  Your  influence,  which 
can  never  be  exerted  against  the  Commands  of  the  King — But  the 
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American  Gentlemen  have  been  so  lon^  in  the  habit  of  censurinj; 
Persons  in  this  quarter  that  we  must  not  expect  they  will  drope 
it  in  an  instant — It  is  rare  now  a  days  to  meet  with  characters 
of  sufficient  Liberality  to  report  M[en]  as  they  are,  A  if  the  run¬ 
ning  of  the  line  is  put  a  stop  to  by  red  men  it  is  probable  enough 
that  they  will  blame  You  altho’  it  will  not  be  justly 

This  cursed  War  so  ruinous  to  Mankind  seems  rather  on  the 
increase  than  the  Contrary — America  is  certainly  envolved  in  it 
before  this — I  really  wish  that  Spain  may  keep  out  of  An  Ameri¬ 
can  War,  but  I  doubt  [not]  the  French  will  insist  on  making  it 
a  Common  Cause 

I  wish  I  could  hear  whither  the  Court  has  decided  on  the  Merit 
of  our  Memorial  that  I  might  know  at  once  if  I  have  anything  to 
expect — American  Vessels  in  relation  to  France,  is  no  longer 
Neuter^ — If  Spain  takes  part  in  this  quarrel  You  will  assuredly 
have  the  Indians  against  You,  unless  you  can  fall  on  means  of 
supporting  them  with  a  good  Trade  A  I  know  of  no  means  of 
supporting  a  Trade  except  by  employing  other  Neutral  Vessels — 
I  presume  Indian  goods  may  be  imported  as  usual  to  Mobille  A 
Pensacola  without  paying  duty — If  you  quarrel  with  America 
recourse  ought  to  be  had  to  Prussian,  Bremen,  Hambourgh  or 
Danish  vessels 

Passports  ought  to  be  furnished  by  the  Courts  of  Madrid  and 
Paris  as  well  as  Holland  for  the  Protection  of  Two  vessels  annual¬ 
ly  while  the  War  lasts — You  know  the  necessity  of  this  measure 
better  than  any  Body  A  I  shall  not  enlarge  on  the  Subject — 

The  late  News  papers  announce  that  these  Provinces  are  going 
to  be  Ceded  to  France  but  this  I  do  not  believe,  we  nevertheless 
see  that  Spain  has  agreed  to  permit  a  French  Army  to  pass  through 
Spain  for  the  Conquest  of  Portugal,  and  after  granting  that  re¬ 
luctantly, — ^there  is  less  reason  to  suppose  that  Luisiana  A  the 
Two  Floridas  will  be  refused  if  demanded  with  that  arrogant 
Countenance  which  admits  of  no  denial — It  is  the  dread  of  that 
event  I  guess,  that  has  made  the  President  send  such  numbers 
of  Men  to  the  Natchez — I  send  You  some  News  papers  to  amuse 
you  in  a  moment  of  Leisure  but  I  do  not  trust  this  in  the  Kings 
Schooner  as  there  is  a  suspicious  Vessel  on  the  Coast  so  that  if 
you  get  this  a  day  or  two  latter  on  that  account  you  must  excuse  it 
I  renuun 

My  Dr  Sir 

Yours  truly 

Wm  Panton 

4.  The  XYZ  Affair  had  produced  a  state  of  war. 
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I  have  no  Gorin  nor  is  there 
any  in  Pensacola — 

Don  Mannel  Gayoso  de  Lemos 

Pensacola  2l8t  July  1798 

My  Dear  Sir 

I  have  made  a  search  after  Corks  A  have  found  a  few,  but  they 
are  not  of  the  very  best — Having  some  good  wine  in  Bottles  I 
take  the  Liberty  of  sending  you  three  Cases  which  do  me  the 
favour  to  accept  of 

I  remain 
Dr  Sir 

Your  Most  Obed  Serv 
Wm  Panton 

His  Excy  Govr.  Gayoso 

[ — ]  Patroon  Maura — [ — ]  8  Cases  A  a  Bag 

Wm.  Panton  to  Govebnob  Gayoso  de  Lemoss 

Pensacola  4th  August  1798 

My  Dear  Sir 

I  did  myself  the  honour  to  write  Your  Ebccellency  the  19th 
ulto.,  by  Patroon  Maura,  Since  which,  I  have  no  letters  of  Yours 
to  answer  owing  to  your  great  occupation  which  Lieutenant  Colo. 
Howard  informed  me  of  with  your  kind  remembrance,  A  for 
which  I  thank  you — The  change  of  climate  was  at  first  favourable 
to  the  Colo.  A  I  was  in  great  hopes  of  seeing  good  health  perfectly 
restored  to  him,  but  about  the  18th  of  last  month  he  unfortunately 
cattched  a  bad  cold  which  has  reduced  him  considerably,  and  is 
attended  with  a  Catarrh  A  fever  that  keeps  him  confined  to  his 
room  A  disables  him  from  writing  to  assure  You  of  his  afTection- 
ate  respects  A  that  he  will  be  with  you  as  soon  as  he  is  in  a  Con¬ 
dition  to  move,  and  able  enough  to  support  the  fatigue  of  the 
Voyage  at  this  hot  Season — 

The  vessel  which  our  friends  in  Charlestown  gave  me  reason 
to  expect  is  not  yet  arrived  so  that  some  accident  or  another  must 
have  happened  to  Her — finding  that  leave  to  send  the  Brig  Sheer- 
water  to  Campeachy  did  not  come  by  the  last  barques  1  presume 
it  could  not  be  granted — I  have  therefore  resolved  to  return  Her 
from  whence  She  came  in  ballast 

I  hear  nothing  new  from  the  Nation  A  Mr  Hawkins  1  under¬ 
stand  is  gone  to  the  Rock  Landing  to  compose  some  misunder¬ 
standing  between  the  Commanding  officer  CoUo.  Gsdther  A  his 
officers — No  news  from  the  East  I  think  Government  ought  to  be 
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at  some  expence  keeping  an  express*  monthly  to  Paaa  between 
Georgia  A  Pensacola  on  purpose  to  be  informed  of  what  is 
pf^iny  in  the  Worid — Thia  cost  me  upwards  of  six  hundred 
Dollars  last  year — ^Your  Merchants  ought  to  Contribute  to  support 
so  usefull  an  establishment  which  to  themselves  would  be  a  great 
Conveniency — 

I  remain  with  great  regard 

Dr  Sir 

Your  Elxcys  most  Obed  Humble 
Serv 

Wm  Panton 


His  Excy  Govr.  Gayoso — 


Wif.  Panton  to  Govebnor  Gayoso  db  Lemos? 

Pensacola  10th  September  1798 

Hy  Dear  Sir 

I  return  Your  Elxcellency  many  thanks  for  your  kind  letter 
dated  the  8th  ulto. — We  have  had  no  arrivals  lately  from  the 
Eastward  either  by  Land  or  Water,  so  that  we  are  keept  entirely 
ignorant  of  what  is  passing  on  the  other  side  of  the  Florida  point — 
A  Brig  which  my  friends  in  Charlestown  were  to  dispatch  about 
the  end  of  June  for  Pensacola  St  named  the  Nancy  is  not  yet  Cast 
up,  of  course  she  is  either  lost  or  taken  which  adds  another  dissap- 
pointment  to  the  list  of  many  others  I  have  met  with  of  late. 

I  have  made  another  attempt  to  get  out  goods  with  a  view  of 
keeping  the  Indians  quiet  untill  we  see  an  end  to  the  present 
War,  or  untill  the  merits  of  my  Memorial  is  decided  on;  but  to 
enable  me  to  escape  French  Privateers,  A  Your  own  Cruisers  it 
will  be  absolutely  necessary  for  Your  Excellency  to  furnish  two 
Licences  to  protect  two  vessels  with  Indian  goods  from  Nassau 
where  I  have  ordered  them  to  touch,  on  purpose  to  obtain  from 
the  Government  of  the  Bahamas  a  Similar  protection  against 
British  Cruisers — The  necessity  of  the  measure  will  justify  Your 
Excellency  for  taking  that  step,  notwithstanding  the  present  War, 
A  which  can  be  of  no  possible  injury  to  the  Government  but  will 
be  productive  of  much  good;  more  especially,  if  the  Americans 
come  into  the  War  which  there  is  great  reason  to  expect  unless 
they  accomodate  their  dispute  with  France — The  two  vessels  I 
have  ordered  out  to  Nassau  are  belonging  to  this  House,  viz  the 
Ship  Esdaile  St  Snow  Minerva,  but  if  they  are  out  of  the  way 
others  will  be  chartered  St  for  that  reason  You  had  better  leave 

S.  For  a  diacuaaion  of  this  express  route  see  Ceerpte  Hittoricti  Qtiarttrly, 
June.  19t6. 
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the  name  of  the  vessels  blank — If  peace  is  made  in  Europe  I  have 
ordered  them  here  direct.  I  assure  you  Sir  that  I  grive  you  this 
trouble  purely  with  a  view  of  forwarding  the  real  good  of  His 
Majesty’s  Service  by  preserving  peace  &  quiet  betwixt  the  Indiana 
&  the  Inhabitants  of  these  Provinces  and  not  with  any  prospect 
of  gaining  much  by  it,  for  you  are  Sensible  that  After  1  do  get 
the  goods  I  must  sell  them  at  such  a  low  price  as  to  be  under  that 
of  the  Americans  &  which  will  leave  me  no  proffit — but  I  have 
a  great  desire  to  see  things  go  on  smoothly  as  before,  in  hopes, 
that.  My  Memorials  transmitted  by  His  Elxcellency  the  Baron  de 
Carondelet,  &  so  strongly  recommended  by  him  &  Mr  Rendon,  will 
at  last  be  taken  up  &  decided  on — Your  Excellency  vdll  Confer 
a  Singular  favour  on  me  by  urging  that  decision  with  all  the  force 
in  Your  power  I  have  the  Honour  to  remain  with  grreat  Esteem 

My  Dear  Sir 
Your  Most  Obed  Serv 
Wm  Panton 

pedidos  los  Passaportes 
a  la  Havana  en  26 
de  Sepr.  1798 

His  Excellency  Govr.  Gayoso 

[Translation] 

Manuel  oe  Lanzas  to  Governor  Gayoso  de  Lemos^ 

Mobile,  September  20,  1798 

My  esteemed  Governor:  under  date  of  the  18th  I  wrote  Your 
Lordship  that  there  was  no  change  here,  and  we  go  on  about  the 
same  now.  For  other  news  I  believe  Your  Lordship  will  have  it 
through  the  House  of  Panton,  for  he  received,  as  he  says,  fresh 
Gazettes  from  the  north  of  America  which  give  the  European  news 
until  May  10th.  The  things  that  are  known  here  being  only  a  few 
Trifles  I  omit  them. 

This  inadequate  Surgeon  had  the  face  to  tell  me  This  morning 
that  if  my  wound  does  not  begin  to  heal,  (which  it  does  not  on 
account  of  my  weakness  and  age)  I  shall  die,  although  for  a  long 
time  I  have  not  gotten  any  stronger  or  better,  and  although  I  lack 
exercise,  I  feel  very  well,  am  without  inflamation,  without  a  bad 
appearance  in  the  wound  which  is  about  the  size  of  half  a  real., 
and  after  making  an  observation  on  his  nonsensical  discourses  I 
dismissed  him,  and  I  begin  to  have  Hopes  that  I  will  get  better 
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soon;  It  is  really  to  be  regrretted  that  he  did  not  flovirish  in  the 
time  when  our  and  his  Learned  Fellowcountryman  fray  Benito 
Feij6o  wrote,  for  he  would  have  cited  him  in  some  of  his  dis¬ 
courses  as  an  Albarda  [a  person  who  speaks  ostentaciously  on  a 
subject  after  superficial  investigation],  but  since  it  must  be  it  is 
necessary  to  have  patience  because  in  this  Country  nothing  better 
presents  itself. 

According  to  the  dispositions  of  Your  Lordship,  the  officer 
should  not  deliver  the  fort  to  the  American  Commandant  and 
retire  at  the  moment  when  he  knows  that  the  troop  is  forming, 
and  I  agree  with  you,  but  it  seems  better  to  me  that  our  Officer 
having  retired  with  his  ten  men  to  the  House  that  was  used  by  the 
Priest,  when  the  American  Commandant  arrives  at  the  Gate  of 
the  fort  with  his  Troop,  only  he  and  the  Interpreter  should  go  out 
to  salute  him  and,  saying  the  Word,  leave  him  in  possession  of 
the  fort,  taking  leave  of  him  to  go  and  embark.*  This  is  what 
seems  to  me  should  be  done,  if  there  is  time  Your  Lordship  will 
tell  me  what  you  think  Convenient. 

I  remain  your  most  humble  and  attentive  servant  who  Kisses 
Your  Hands. 

Manuel  de  Lanzas 

Manuel  de  Gayoso 

Wm.  Panton  to  Govebnob  Gayoso  de  Lemos^* 

Pensacola  14th  September  1798 

My  Dear  Sir 

I  wrote  you  a  few  lines  on  the  10th  by  Lieutenant  Colo. 
Howard  who  I  hope  will  have  a  Speedy  and  a  safe  Passage — The 
evening  of  the  12th  I  received  a  packet  of  news  papers  from 
Savannah  &  which  was  forwarded  by  Colo.  Hawkins  from  the 
Rock  landing — Yesterday  Morning  I  despatched  one  file  of  them  by 
an  express  to  Mr  John  Forbes  at  Mobille  on  purpose  to  embrase 
any  opportunity  that  might  offer  of  forwarding  them  to  Your 
Exey  from  there — Another  file  being  Copies,  or  rather  Containing 
the  substance  of  what  went  to  Mobille  will  be  put  up  with  this. 

You  have  in  them  every  thing  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge 
and  altho’  the  contents  is  not  of  such  importance  as  to  justify  an 
express  on  purpose  Yet  I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  sending 
them  to  you  as  they  will  help  to  amuse  you — 

I  have  this  instant  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Forbes  at  Mobille 
on  the  subject  of  Turnbulls  claims  a  Copy  of  which  I  take  the 
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liberty  to  Send  Youti  enclosed  that  you  may  see  how  unreasonable 
that  Man  is — We  offered  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  two 
honest  men  which  he  has  rejected — We  are  still  willing  to  leave 
it  to  be  settled  in  that  way  rather  than  be  dragged  into  a  Law 
Suit,  A  surely  if  his  intentions  are  not  the  most  malig^nant  he 
ought  not  to  reject  this  mode — I  beg  of  you  to  peruse  Forbes’ 
letter  with  your  accustomed  attention  A  to  forgive  me  for  this 
intrusion  I  remain  with  Senitments  of  Great  regard  Dr  Sir 

Your  Most  Obed  Serv 
Wm  Panton 

Be  so  kind  as  to  let  Colo.  Howard  have  the  papers  after  you  have 
perused  them 

W  P 

His  EIxc.y  Govr.  Gayoso 

Wm.  Panton  to  Govebnob  Gayoso  db  Lemos^^ 

Pensacola  28th  Novr.  1798 

My  Dear  Sir 

I  had  the  honour  to  write  Your  Excy  the  9th  instant  by  the 
Kings  Schooner  accompanied  by  the  Gazettes  which  I  received 
from  Charlestown  A  Savannah — I  now  send  you  two  Knoxville 
Gazettes  A  in  that  of  the  9th  ulto.  You  have  an  account  of  the 
late  Grant  of  Land  which  the  Cherokees  have  made  to  the  Com* 
missioners  appointed  by  the  President,  or  who  acted  with  his 
Authority — 

I  have  also  a  letter  from  Mr  Barnard  one  of  Mr.  Hawkins 
deputys  in  the  Creeks  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract 

“I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Colo.  Gaither  who  informs 
me  that  the  British  Fleet  Commanded  by  Admiral  Neilson  has 
defeated  the  French  in  the  Mediterranian — ^taken  A  sunk  Nine 
Sail  of  the  Line  A  Several  Frigates  Admiral  Neilson  died  of  his 
wounds  immediately  as  the  Victory  was  gained  A  after  receiving 
the  sword  of  Bounapartei* — Colo.  Gaither  is  Commanding  Officer 
on  the  Frontiers  of  Georgia  A  Mr  Barnards  letter  is  dated  15th 
instant  but  he  does  not  mention  the  date  of  Colo.  Gaithers  letter 
We  must  therefore  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  news  untill  we  hear 
farther — I  received  three  days  ago  Your  note  of  the  25th  ulto. 
A  I  give  Your  Excy  many  thanks  for  Your  appointment  of  the 
Monthly  Post — The  hrst  post  Mr  Snell  ought  to  be  in  Savannah 

11.  Arehivo  General  de  Indias.  Papelcs  de  Cuba.  IcKajo  20S. 

12.  A.  N.  de  C.,  Floridaa.  lea.  I.  no.  6. 

18.  ThU  etrange  account  of  the  Battle  of  the  Nile  la  almost  prophetic  of 
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this  day  having  left  the  otherside  of  the  Bay  on  the  12th  instant 
A  will  no  doubt  be  back  by  the  Ist  January. — I  am  under  uo 
small  apprehension  that  the  vessel  with  the  woolens  vix  the  Brig 
Sheerwater  has  found  Her  way  to  a  French  Island  or  has  been 
taken  into  the  Havannah  by  some  of  Your  Cruisers  who  know 
not  of  our  Necessity’s  in  this  quarter. — She  is  not  Yet  arrived 
I  am  with  Sentiments  of  Sincere  Esteem 

Dr  Sir 

Yo\ir  Obliged  Serv* 

Wm  Panton 

His  Ehccy  Govr  Gayoso  turn  over 

de  Lemos 

P  S  just  as  I  was  going  to  close  this  a  Knock  at  the  door  announced 
the  arrival  of  the  Brig  Sheerwater  at  the  Barrancas — The  Capt 
is  come  up  &  has  brought  me  three  American  papers  herewith 
enclosed  A  if  the  Bearer  Can  be  persuaded  to  wait  untill  the 
Morning  You  shall  have  the  Bahama  Gazettes — do  me  the  favour 
to  give  them  to  friend  Howard  A  excuse  me  to  him  for  not  writing 

Yours  as  before 
W  P  — 


Wm.  Panton  to  Govebnob  Gayoso  de  Lemos^* 

Pensacola  20th  Deer  1798 

His  Exey.  Govr.  Gayoso  de  Lemos 
Much  Esteemed  Sir 

The  Brigantine  Sheerwater  brought  me  a  little  Salt,  A  a  few 
other  Articles,  for  the  Indian  Trade  of  no  great  value,  amongst 
which,  I  got  1600  Blanketts — of  these  I  send  to  Mr  Stumford  Six 
hundred — 400  he  will  return  to  the  Kings  store,  as  I  owe  it  that 
money. — the  over  plus  being  two  hundred  is  also  at  the  Service 
of  Government  I  wanted,  A  am  sorry  I  Cannot  spare  Your 
Exey.  a  greater  quantity — The  King  may  also  have  the  Bale  of 
Ozn’a  and  a  Bale  of  Shirting  linnen  which  I  send  with  the 
Blanketts,  and  of  these  two  Articles  I  can  spare  a  greater  quantity 
if  more  is  wanted 

If  the  Passports  which  I  sollicited  some  time  ago  are  not  come 
to  Your  Excellencys  hands  from  the  Havannah,  I  think  you  may 
fairly  Conclude  that  they  have  been  intercepted  on  the  Passage — 
For  this  reason  I  now  solicit  Your  Elxcellency  to  Grant  me  Your 
own,  and  that  You  will  send  them  here  as  Speedily  as  possible  in 

14.  A.  N.  d*  C..  FloridM.  \tg.  I.  no.  6. 
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order  that  they  may  be  forwarded  by  the  small  Brig  the  Sheer- 
water  which  I  wish  to  dispatch  with  all  haste — The  names  of  the 
vessels  A  Masters  names  leave  Blank — The  clamour  of  the  Indians 
for  want  of  Supplies  has  rose  to  a  great  height — I  have  kept  them 
in  good  humour  hitherto  with  assurance  that  peace  in  Europe 
would  soon  take  place  when  they  would  be  furnished  in  the  same 
ample  manner  as  before  the  war,  and  I  even  found  it  necessary 
to  tell  several  of  the  principal  chiefs  that  they  might  depend  on 
Seeing  by  the  end  of  February  a  considerable  quantity  of  goods 
at  Pensacola  which  Your  letter  of  the  16th  October  Authorized  me 
to  assure  them,  Your  Excellency  therein  promised  me  Your  own 
Passport  in  case  those  from  Havannah  did  not  Come  in  time — 
With  these  promises  they  have  hitherto  been  kept  quiet,  and  as  far 
as  in  your  Power  I  am  Sensible  that  Your  Excellency,  knowing 
so  well  the  Magnitude  of  the  object,  will  not  dissapoint  them — 
That  You  may  be  farther  Convinced  of  the  necessity  of  the 
Measure  I  transmit  You  a  letter  which  I  received  about  a  month 
ago  from  one  of  my  Tradders  &  which  he  wrote  by  desire  of  the 
principal  Chiefs,^^  &  in  addition  to  it  I  will  only  remind  you  of 
the  evil  that  might  result  if  the  Chiefs  were  forced  to  apply  to 
Nassau  in  Person  for  Supplies — The  distance  from  Cape  Florida 
to  Nassau  is  not  great — &  you  may  rely  that  there  are  plenty 
of  those  Bucaniering  rascals  who  would  gladly  snap  at  any  offer 
the  Indians  might  make  them  to  esablish  themselves  on  the  Florida 
Coast  or  at  or  near  Appalachy. — It  is  not  decent  for  me  to  urge 
this  subject  further — The  Government  of  Britain  I  trust  will  ever 
deprecate  an  Indian  War — A  the  present  Governor  of  the  Bahamas 
is  a  very  different  character  from  Lord  Dunmore;  but  there  is  a 
Set  of  Villains  about  Nassau  who  stick  at  nothing  to  enrich  them¬ 
selves  by  Plunder,  A  when  one  Subject  has  baseness  enough  to 
rob  another  Subject  as  was  lately  my  misfortune  in  the  affair  of 
the  Ship  Sisters  I  need  not  tell  you  to  what  lengths  they  are 
capable  of  going — The  Sheerwater  is  in  Mobille  A  will  sail  im¬ 
mediately  after  Your  passports  arrive 
I  have  the  Honour  to  remain 

Dr  Sir 

Your  Excy’s  Most  Obed  Serv 

Wm  Panton 

16.  TliU  docs  not  appear. 
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OLD  CANOOCHEE  BACKWOODS  SKETCHES* 

By  Julia  E.  Harn 
XIII 
Houses 

Development  of  the  sawmill  industry  and  the  manufacture  of 
lumber  became  a  business  of  gigantic  proportions  in  the  back- 
woods  at  a  later  time,  but  in  those  earlier  days  the  people  were 
greatly  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  ready  building  material.  Saw¬ 
mills  and  manufacturing  plants  were  scarce  and  far  away,  and 
transportation  facilities  inadequate.  Most  of  the  houses  in 
Canoochee  Backwoods  were  built  of  logs;  chimneys  generally  of 
clay  and  sticks,  instead  of  brick.  All  the  farms  were  fenced  with 
homesplit  rails  and  formed  in  the  “worm  fence”  pattern,  which 
proved  very  satisfactory  for  the  fields  in  every  way,  and  besides, 
the  rails  lasted  a  long  time.  For  the  front  yard  fence  where  pickets 
were  not  available,  long  strips  riven  by  hand  were  nailed  to  up¬ 
right  posts. 

Garden  “palings”  were  very  necessary  to  bar  out  rabbits  and 
other  marauding  animals.  Chickens  also  had  to  be  protected.  Some 
families  let  the  grown  fowls  rest  in  treetops.  Where  this  was 
done  there  was  an  obstruction  nailed  around  the  body  of  the  tree 
to  keep  away  skunks  (polecats),  Billy  ’possum  or  any  other  animal 
with  a  taste  for  stolen  chicken.  For  the  garden  palings,  which  had 
to  be  six  feet  or  more  in  height,  long  blocks  were  riven  with  the 
maul  and  wedge  and  finished  by  hand  into  long  boards  like 
shingles.  The  garden  posts  were  generally  “lightwood”  posts  found 
about  woods  and  fields,  or  perhaps  were  cedar.  Strips  were  nailed 
at  intervals  between  the  posts,  and  the  long  paling  boards 
“wattled”  in  and  out  close  together  so  as  to  leave  no  cracks  be¬ 
tween  for  the  rabbits  to  get  through.  The  tops  of  those  palings 
having  been  sharply  pointed  before  building  them  into  the  fence, 
the  vegetables  g^rowing  in  the  garden  were  well  protected.  Some 
shingles,  usually  of  pine,  were  also  riven  by  hand  from  the  blocks. 

The  young  pine  trees  growing  so  tall  and  straight  and  beautiful 
in  the  woods  furnished  logs  for  the  houses.  Pines  were  especially 
adapted  because  they  grew  so  tall  without  projecting  branches 
through  much  of  their  length,  and  were  of  nearly  uniform  diameter 
for  several  feet.  A  log  house  built  with  proper  regard  for  its 
requirements  and  with  a  neat  and  symmetrical  finish  is  both  at- 

*  These  sketebes.  which  bes«n  in  the  inue  for  March,  1938,  relate  larsely  to 
Bnran  County,  Georsia,  through  which  the  Canoochee  RWer  flows.  Their  time 
is  around  the  third  quarter  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  They  are  based  mainly 
on  the  reminiscences  of  Miss  Harn,  who  is  now  weli  beyond  four  score 
ysars.  Ed. 
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tractive  in  appearance  and  very  comfortable.  The  manner  of 
building  the  chimneys  was  to  form  the  chimney  proper  throughout 
of  sticks  fashioned  for  the  purpose,  then  daub  the  structure  in* 
side  and  out  with  clay.  The  hearth  was  built  up  from  the  ground. 
With  a  wide  hearth  and  a  fireplace  of  proper  height  in  front  and  a 
neat  mantel  above,  the  chimney  was  an  attractive  as  well  as  a 
desirable  feature  of  the  house.  In  those  country  homes  there 
were  great  glowing  fires  in  winter,  which  made  a  delightful  resort 
for  the  family.  In  summer  the  fireplaces  was  kept  filled  with 
green  boughs  from  the  woods. 

The  house  rested  upon  heavy  pine  blocks  set  well  off  the 
ground.  There  were  many  reasons  why  this  was  desirable.  Where 
possible,  manufactured  lumber  from  the  nearest  sawmill  was 
brought  for  floors,  windows  and  many  of  the  finishings  for  the 
house,  although  there  vere  not  always  glass  window  panes  in  the 
windows. 

An  enterprising  man  among  the  citizens  would  sometimes  set 
up  a  turning  lathe  down  by  the  millsite  for  the  manufacture  of 
wooden  ware  of  many  kinds — chums,  water  pails,  barrels.  With 
the  aid  of  his  turning  lathe  he  could  manufacture  earthen  ware 
jugs,  jars  and  bowls.  The  blacksmith  and  wheelwright  shop  were 
indispensable  in  every  backwoods  neighborhood.  There  was  a  time 
when  every  part  of  the  wagons  and  other  vehicles  had  to  be  made 
completely  by  hand  with  the  turning  lathe  and  whatever  iron  tools 
could  be  secured. 

When  a  new  house  was  to  be  built,  the  trees  were  selected 
from  the  forest,  felled,  cut  into  proper  lengths  and  the  pine  bark 
removed.  All  this  having  been  made  ready,  invitations  to  the  house 
raising  were  sent  out  to  the  neighbors.  Nearly  every  man  able  to 
contribute  anything  would  respond.  Bright  and  early  the  work 
started.  With  so  many  strong  men  working  and  with  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  just  what  to  do,  they  would  get  results  in  an  incredibly 
short  time. 

The  women  of  the  neighborhood  also  took  a  part  in  the  work. 
Certain  of  them  would  come  the  day  before  and  assist  the  other 
housewife  with  the  cooking,  for  it  goes  without  saying  that  a  large 
amount  of  food  would  be  required.  Perhaps  some  woman  neighbor 
would  make  a  contribution  of  cooked  food  from  her  own  home. 
This  was  all  done  in  friendly  fashion.  Kindness  and  good  will 
prevailed. 

It  was  planned  that  the  work  would  not  consume  the  entire 
day,  and  there  would  be  a  good  social  time  all  around — a  great 
hearty  dinner,  jollity  and  feasting  intermingled.  The  affair  would 
end  up  with  a  party  that  night.  To  see  those  fine,  healthy  young 
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swains  in  the  dance  and  the  folk  plays,  with  all  the  pretty  girls  of 
the  neighborhood,  was  a  delight.  They  had  worked  hard  nearly 
all  day,  but  who  would  guess  it  then? 

The  similar  gathering  to  that  of  the  house  raising  would  be 
the  log  rolling.  “You  help  me,  and  I’ll  help  you,’’  was  the  idea. 
Is  the  politician’s  idea  of  “log  rolling”  the  same?  If  a  farmer 
wanted  to  clear  an  old  field  of  standing  timber,  or  take  in  an  extra 
piece  of  land,  the  neighbors  came,  the  trees  were  felled,  and  with 
long  pikes,  several  men  at  each  log,  would  roll  and  pile  the  logs 
into  hug  heaps  and  set  fire  to  them  while  there,  or  else  the  farmer 
would  bum  Uie  logs  himself.  No  such  waste  of  timber  is  practiced 
now.  Trees  may  be  felled,  the  stumps  removed  with  a  stump 
pulling  machine  or  else  they  are  blown  out  with  dynamite,  but 
in  each  case  the  timber  is  salvaged. 

The  backwoods  house  raising  or  the  log  rolling  was  always 
followed  by  a  neighborhood  party  that  night.  In  those  days  women 
made  a  great  many  patchwork  quilts,  some  of  which  were  really 
beautiful.  When  the  time  came  to  quilt  the  patchwork  into  a 
finished  product,  women  and  girls  from  the  neighborhood  would 
come  and  do  the  work.  And  a  great  time  it  was  for  jollity  and 
frolicking  for  the  young  people.  Sometimes  there  would  be  young 
men  there  ahead  of  the  expected  time  who  came  under  the  pretext 
of  threading  the  needles  for  the  girls.  All  this  irregularity  led  to 
more  fun.  Happy,  Happy  Days  I 

[To  be  continued.} 

CONFEDERATE  NECROLOGY 
Oktuaby 

Died  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  August  18,  1862,  Henby  Ciay  Winn, 
in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Oglethorpe  Artillery,  and  by  his  death  the  Company  has  sustained 
an  irreparable  loss :  society  a  living  ornament ;  and  the  Confederacy 
a  noble  defender.  He  was  affable  and  pleasant,  and  by  his  kind 
and  amiable  disposition  had  won  many  warm  and  affectionate 
friends  in  the  Company — whose  grief  at  his  death  can  only  be 
known  to  those  who  have  felt  its  withering  hand  upon  some  dear 
relative  or  friend.  His  sojourn  in  our  corps — which  was  but  a  few 
short  months,  was  ever  characterized  by  that  sterling  adherence 
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to  troth  and  duty,  which  cannot  fail  to  make  a  lifetime  impression 
upon  his  many  friends,  who  now  mourn  his  untimely  death.  It 
was  the  writer’s  pleasure  to  know  him  for  several  years,  and  it  is 
his  sad  privilege  to  lay  this  mourning  tribute  on  his  premature 
grave.  The  severity  of  an  active  campaign  proved  too  much  for  his 
constitution.  The  exposure  of  a  soldier’s  life  in  that  inhospitable 
climate  produced  the  fatal  disease  which  has  made  such  a  void  in 
that  unhappy  circle  of  relatives  and  friends.  He  expressed  but  one 
regret  at  dying — ^that  he  could  not  die  on  the  gory  field  of  battle, 
where  the  thunder  of  artillery  and  the  rattle  of  musketry  sing  the 
death  song  of  those  who  yield  up  their  lives  for  their  country’s 
independence.  But  alas!  this  last  wish  was  denied;  he  died  in  a 
hospital  amid  the  sighs  of  the  suffering  and  the  groans  of  the 
dying,  far  from  his  friends,  his  native  State,  and  the  home  of  his 
childhood.  He  now  rests  a  martyr  to  his  country’s  cause  as  much 
so  as  if  he  had  died — as  he  wished  to — on  the  red  field  of  battle. 

That  dear  sister,  of  whom  he  delighted  to  speak,  was  not  there 
to  bathe  his  fevered  brow  with  the  tears  of  her  affection  and 
sympathy,  and  to  soothe  and  comfort  him  in  the  trying  hour  of  his 
death.  His  sleep  was  as  calm  as  the  sleep  of  angels,  and  his  spirit 
took  its  eternal  flight  without  a  struggle. 

He  has  gone  from  among  us,  and  never  again  on  earth  will  we 
behold  that  manly  form  which  was  the  pride  of  his  family  and  the 
pleasure  of  his  friends;  in  vain  may  we  look  for  him  in  his  ac¬ 
customed  place — ^he  now  occupies  a  place  in  the  armies  of  that 
upper  and  better  world. 

How  dark  must  have  the  pall  of  gloom  that  hung  over  that 
happy  circle,  when  the  death  of  that  dutiful  son  and  affectionate 
brother  was  announced;  and  how  disconsolate  must  be  the  grief 
of  that  fond  sister,  when,  ere  the  first  outburst  of  her  grief  sub¬ 
sided  at  this  afflicting  dispensation,  the  body  of  her  husband  was 
received,  folded  in  the  cold  and  icy  hands  of  death!  What  can  be 
said  to  console  this  devoted  and  grief-stricken  family,  for  the  great 
loss  they  have  sustained!  They  weep,  but  not  as  those  without 
hope,  for  well  they  know,  “though  lost  to  earth  he  is  gained  to 
heaven.’’  May  the  death  of  those  dear  ones  draw  their  affections 
to  heavens,  that  when  they  too  are  called  upon  to  bid  adieu  to 
the  scenes  of  earth,  they  may  leave  behind  them  the  assurance 
that  they  have  gone  to  join  husband,  son  and  brother  on  that 
shore  where  parting  is  no  more. 

H.  C.  F. 


Daily  Chronic  and  Sentinel  (Augusta,  Ga.),  July  25,  1863. 
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It  is  but  a  fit  tribute  that  peans  be  sung  to  the  memory  of  the 
noble  dead,  whose  names  are  inscribed  upon  their  country’s  Roll 
of  Honor;  whose  heroic  deeds  are  the  emulation  of  their  loving 
brothers,  and  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Among  the  foremost 
of  this  devoted  band  is  to  be  recorded  Raymond  Oakman,  of 
Augusta,  Ga.,  who  fell  whilst  leading  in  a  charge  of  Col.  DuBoses’s 
20th  Georgia  Regiment  on  the  2d  of  July,  1868  at  Gettysburg,  Pa., 
Kind,  noble  and  chivalric  in  his  nature,  he  ever  claimed  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him — generotis  and  confiding  as  a 
friend,  just  and  prompt  in  his  dealing  with  all  men. 

From  the  first  intimation  of  the  coming  storm  that  was  to 
devastate  his  devoted  country,  he  forsook  all  ties,  abandoned  all 
pleasures  sacrificed  all  aspirations,  and  the  one  holy  impulse  of  his 
existence  was — “My  Country.” 

Attaching  himself  to  the  Burke  Sharp  Shooters,  he  proceeded 
to  Virginia,  and  by  his  cheerful  and  untiring  efforts,  soon  won  the 
affection  of  his  comrades,  and  esteem  of  his  commanders. 

At  the  memorable  battle  of  Seven  Pines  his  regiment  was 
ordered  to  charge  one  of  the  enemy’s  batteries  and  was  met  by  a 
most  murderous  fire,  which  for  a  few  minutes  caused  it  to  waver; 
young  Oakman  siezed  the  colors,  and  with  a  cheer  rushed  onward, 
followed  by  his  brave  companions,  and  the  battery  was  theirs. 

Having  been  brought  to  notice,  he  was  appointed  a  special 
courier  to  the  General,  and  in  this  important  and  hazardous 
service  he  remained  until  the  illfated  field  of  Gettysburg.  Being 
ordered  to  carry  a  despatch  to  Col.  DuBose  of  the  20th  Georgia, 
in  the  act  of  accomplishing  his  mission,  the  horse  upon  which  he 
rode  was  killed;  picking  up  a  gun,  he  rushed  in  front  of  the 
Regiment,  then  on  a  charge,  and  received  his  death  wound  in  the 
right  breast.  His  body  was  conveyed  to  Gen.  Henning’s  head¬ 
quarters,  and  he  sleeps  beneath  the  sod  of  the  enemy. 

Thus  has  fallen  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four  years  this  hero, 
patriot  and  martyr,  who  for  his  country’s  freedom  and  honor  had 
so  often  bared  his  bosom  to  the  destructive  shafts  of  the  enemy; 
and  with  the  “well-done”  has  appeared  before  his  Country’s  God. 

We  deplore  his  loss,  yet  bow  in  humility  to  the  decree  of  Him 
who  ordains  the  destiny  of  all  creation. 

“We  wound  the  bosom  of  the  earth  to  produce  fruits  and 
flowers;  and  heaven  sometime  furrows  the  heart  with  griefs  to 
produce  a  rich  crop  of  joys  hereafter.” 

Weekly  Chronicle  and  Sentinel,  August  19,  1863. 

[To  be  continued.} 
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D.  C.  Corbitt  is  a  member  of  the  History  Department  of 
Candler  College,  Havana,  Cuba. 

Julia  E.  Ham,  a  native  of  Georg^ia,  resides  in  Gainesville, 
Florida. 

Edd  Winfield  Parks  is  a  member  of  the  English  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Georgia. 

Virginia  Satterfield  is  librarian  of  the  Georgia  State  College 
for  Women,  at  Milledgeville. 
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Thomas  Spalding  of  Sapelo.  By  E.  Merton  Coulter.  (University, 
La.:  Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1940.  Pp.  xiii,  334.  $3.00.) 

Thomas  Spalding  of  Sapelo  was  a  fitting  representative  of  the 
ante-bellum  Southern  planter  and  man  of  affairs.  His  career, 
1774-1861,  was  so  intimately  bound  up  with  the  development  of 
the  planter  society  of  coastal  Georgia  that  his  life  story  might 
well  be  called  a  study  in  ante-bellum  civilization.  Known  today 
only  to  a  few  students  of  Georgria  history  or  to  the  specialist  in 
Southern  agricultural  and  economic  life,  Spalding  participated  in, 
and  contributed  to,  almost  every  phase  of  Southern  life.  He 
helped  to  frame  the  state  constitution  of  1798;  served  in  the  state 
legislature  and  the  United  States  Congress;  made  important  con¬ 
tributions  to  agriculture  by  introducing  sugar  cane  and  other  new 
crops  into  Georgia  and  by  his  voluminous  writing's  in  agpncultural 
journals;  served  his  state  and  nation  as  a  commissioner  to  settle 
state  boundary  disputes  and  to  recover  property  carried  away  by 
the  British  after  the  War  of  1812;  founded  one  of  the  earliest 
and  strongest  banks  in  Georgia  and  aided  in  developing  sound 
financial  policies  for  the  state;  contributed  much  to  the  interest 
in,  and  the  development  of,  the  state’s  internal  improvement 
prog:ram;  was  a  leader  in  social  life;  and  occupied  a  prominent 
place  in  the  state  Democratic  party.  Truly,  Spalding  was  a  Georgia 
builder;  and  his  work  should  have  made  his  name  well  known  in 
history.  But  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  been  prone  to 
forget  all  but  the  military  and  political  gp^at  of  the  ante-bellum 
South. 

Professor  Coulter  has  rendered  the  students  of  Georgia  and 
Southern  history  a  great  service  in  rescuing  this  interesting  and 
important  figpire  from  the  obscurity  into  which  he  had  fallen. 
In  clear,  forceful  language  Professor  Coulter  reveals  Spalding,  an 
able  leader  of  the  Southern  planter  class.  Spalding  was  deeply 
obsessed  with  the  planter  philosophy.  He  loved  his  home,  his 
plantation,  his  state,  and  his  section.  In  Congress  and  in  the  state 
legislature  he  supported  measures  that  would  benefit  his  class. 
And  yet  he  was  motivated  by  a  sense  of  noblesse  oblige  that  was 
characteristic  of  the  better  planter  element.  “Property  to  him 
was  not  an  end  but  only  a  means  to  a  fuller  life,  so  complete 
that  it  embraced  his  neighbor  as  well  as  himself’’  (p.  50).  To 
him  “it  was  not  all  of  life  to  make  a  living;  living  itself  was  a 
fine  art’’  (p.  66) ;  and  he  even  “mixed  a  good  deal  of  the  milk  of 
human  kindness  with  his  banking’’  (p.  161).  Spalding  championed 
freedom  of  speech  and  press  and  liberty  for  all,  the  Negro  of 
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courae  excepted.  Spalding  also  exhibited  the  frailties  of  his  class. 
He  was  impractical  in  many  of  his  experiments;  obstinate  in 
maintaining  his  views ;  and  opposed  to  a  policy  of  higher  education. 
He  combined  conservative  and  progressive  ideas.  On  the  one  hand 
he  maintained  that  wooden  rails  were  better  than  iron  for  rail¬ 
roads  and  that  horse  power  was  preferable  to  steam;  on  the  other, 
he  favored  a  program  of  state-owned  textile  factories. 

Professor  Coulter  has  uncovered  a  mass  of  material  bearing 
on  coastal  civilization  and  has  greatly  illuminated  Georgia  history. 
The  reviewer  would  like  to  know,  however,  if  the  “winged  insect 
with  a  long  proboscis,  with  which  it  pierced  the  green  [cotton] 
pods”  mentioned  on  page  106  was  the  boll  weevil  of  today. 

The  book  is  well  written  and  very  few  errors  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  find  their  way  into  its  pages.  Certainly,  however, 
Spalding  at  the  age  of  nine  (1783)  had  not  read  any  of  Poe’s 
works  (p.  10) ;  neither  does  autumn  begin  on  August  20  in  South 
Georgia,  as  Professor  Coulter’s  phrase  seems  to  say  (p.  71). 
Bore  grew  his  first  successful  crop  of  sugar  cane  in  1795  not 
1796  (p.  111).  One  or  two  points  of  interpretation  may  be  ques¬ 
tioned.  It  is  doubtful  whether  many  would  accept  Spalding’s 
philosophy  of  slavery  (pp.  80,  84)  that  Professor  Coulter  seems 
to  uphold.  Professor  Coulter  also  emphasizes  that  Spalding  was 
not  a  specialist  as  if  that  set  him  apart  from  his  fellows.  The 
reviewer,  on  the  other  hand,  believes  that  this  was  in  perfect 
character  with  the  educated  and  well-to-do  Southern  planter.  But 
these  are  minor  factors  and  the  book  merits  fulsome  praise. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Thomas  Spalding  of  Sapelo  is  the  third 
in  the  Southern  Biography  Series  published  by  the  Louisiana  State 
University  Press.  If  the  other  volumes  of  the  Series  measure  up 
to  the  high  standard  set  by  this  one  all  students  of  Southern 
history  will  be  deeply  obligated  to  that  University  for  these 


biographies. 


Fletcheb  M.  Gbeen 


University  of  North  Carolina 


GuUah.  Negro  Life  in  the  Carolina  Sea  Islands.  By  Mason  Crum. 
(Durham:  Duke  University  Press,  1940.  Pp.  xvi,  351.  Illustrations. 
33.50.) 

Though  the  title  of  this  book  might  suggest  a  discussion  of 
present-day  life  on  the  South  Carolnia  coast,  it  is  in  fact  almost 
entirely  historical — and  the  time  is  largely  before  1865.  Mr.  Crum 
tempers  his  history  with  descriptions  of  the  Low  Country,  its 
fauna,  its  flora,  its  swamps,  and  streams.  He  also  goes  into  the 
dialect  of  the  people,  long  known  as  Gullah,  and  attempts  to  ex- 
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plain  its  origin,  as  well  as  the  word  Gullah.  Contrary  to  the 
widely  accepted  origin  of  the  word  as  being  a  corruption  of 
Angola  whence  the  slaves  were  supposed  to  have  come,  he  believes 
it  comes  from  Gola  or  Gora,  a  name  applied  to  African  tribes 
living  in  eastern  Liberia.  He  does  not,  however,  go  into  a  proof 
of  his  supposition.  He  agrees  with  other  investigators  that  few  of 
the  Gullah  words  are  of  actual  African  origin  and  that  their 
spirituals  likewise  or  not  African. 

A  large  part  of  the  work  deals  with  slavery  on  the  Sea  Islands 
as  well  as  in  the  Low  Country,  both  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
and  sometimes  illustrations  of  certain  points  are  taken  from  the 
interior.  There  are  interesting  chapters  on  the  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  slaves  and  on  plantation  missions.  Mr.  Crum  also  goes 
into  the  coming  of  the  Northern  missionaries  with  the  fall  of  Port 
Royal  in  1861  and  follows  the  rather  tragic  experiment  of  these 
visionaries  and  of  some  who  were  downright  selfish  speculators — 
tragic  and  disallusioning  for  the  Negro. 

Mr.  Crum’s  point  of  view  is  one  of  strong  sympathy  for  the 
Negroes  and  an  understanding  of  their  problems  and  nature.  He 
is  a  South  Carolinian,  far  ahead  of  the  mass  of  Southerners  today 
in  his  attitude  toward  race  relations. 

This  book  is  based  on  sound  scholarship  and  is  interestingly 
put  together.  Probably  there  are  too  many  long  quotations;  but 
that  is  somewhat  a  matter  of  taste,  as  they  are  well-chosen  for 
their  interest  and  explanatory  value.  Mr.  Crum  used  few  news¬ 
papers  or  manuscripts  as  sources  of  information,  resting  his  ac¬ 
count  especially  on  printed  compilations  of  documentary  material, 
autobiographies,  journals,  and  other  works  by  contemporaries. 
This  work  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  growing  literature  on  the 
Gullah  Negroes. 

The  Negro  in  North  Carolina  Politiee  since  Reconstruction,  By 
William  Alexander  Mabry.  (Historical  Papers  of  the  Trinity 
College  Historical  Society,  Series  XXIII.)  (Durham,  N.  C.:  Duke 
University  Press,  1940.  Pp.  viii,  87.  $1.00.) 

Free  Negroes  voted  in  North  Carolina  until  1836,  when  they 
were  denied  the  right  by  the  constitutional  convention  of  that  year. 
The  Reconstruction  Acts  of  1867  forced  Negro  suffrage  on  North 
Carolina  and  on  the  other  Southern  states,  and  the  Congressional 
Radicals  denied  the  former  Confederate  states  admission  into  the 
Union  until  they  encorporated  the  principle  into  their  constitutions. 
North  Carolina  did  this  in  1868. 

Voting  was  of  a  doubtful  benefit  to  Negroes,  for  they  used  it 
and  were  used  by  their  Radical  friends  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring 
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down  the  extremest  bitterness  and  opposition  of  the  Southern 
whites.  In  1870  the  state  beg^an  the  process  of  breaking:  Radical 
rule  when  the  leg^islature  impeached  and  removed  Governor 
Holden,  and  in  1876  the  movement  for  native  white  rule  had  been 
completed,  except  for  certain  local  domination  which  the  Neg:roes 
could  impose  on  the  eastern  Black  Counties.  The  Democrats  im¬ 
mediately  set  about  taking  the  Negro  out  of  politics  by  depriving 
him  of  the  suffrage  by  any  subterfuge  that  could  escape  the 
penalties  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  amendments.  Yet  the 
Negro  still  remained  a  factor  in  state  politics  and  in  the  1890s 
he  came  back  in  the  Fusion  regime  with  such  a  threat  that  Negro 
disfranchisement  became  the  issue  in  1899-1900  and  was  effected 
by  a  constitutional  amendment. 

Professor  Mabry  has  told  this  story  well,  without  bias,  and 
with  authority  and  careful  scholarship. 

A  Builder  of  the  New  South.  Notes  on  the  Career  of  Thomas 
M.  Logan.  By  Lily  Logan  Morrill.  (Boston:  The  Christopher 
Publishing  House,  1940.  Pp.  265.  Illustrations.  $2.50.) 

Thomas  M.  Logan  was  bom  in  South  Carolina.  Soon  there¬ 
after  the  family  moved  to  Louisiana  where  it  remained  for  a  few 
years,  but  it  returned  to  South  Carolina  in  time  for  Thomas  to 
enlist  in  the  Confederate  forces  and  take  part  in  the  operations 
against  Fort  Sumter.  He  fought  throughout  the  war,  rising  to 
the  rank  of  bridagiei^general  before  the  struggle  was  over.  General 
Logman’s  name  is  in  that  group  of  Confederate  brigadier-generals 
about  which  people  still  arg^ue  as  to  who  was  the  youngest. 

The  chief  significance  of  Logan’s  life  was  not  his  military 
career,  but  his  activities  after  the  war.  He  was  one  of  those  wise 
Southerners  who  instead  of  pining  away  for  the  Lost  Cause,  im¬ 
mediately  entered  into  the  new  day  and  helped  to  produce  the 
New  South.  He  engaged  in  coal  mining  and  in  railroad  organi¬ 
zation  in  Virginia.  Also,  he  early  expressed  the  belief  that  Negrroes 
should  be  educated  and  lifted  up,  so  they  might  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  good  citizenship.  Uneducated  Negroes  would 
pull  down  to  their  level  a  g^reat  mass  of  the  white  people. 

Mrs.  Morrill,  his  daughter,  though  writing  with  a  healthy  re¬ 
gard  for  accuracy  and  with  frequent  references  to  the  sources  of 
her  information,  has  tried  to  make  her  book  lighter  than  factual 
history.  She  has  introduced  a  great  deal  of  conversation,  which, 
though  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  occasions  where  used,  is  not  history. 
There  are  no  half-way  books  between  history  and  fiction,  and 
attempts  ought  not  to  be  made  to  concoct  them. 
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Th*  Ccmatitutional  Hiatory  of  the  United  Statee,  1776-1 8t6. 
The  Bleesinga  of  Liberty.  By  Homer  Carey  Hockett.  (New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1989.  Pp.  xiv,  417.  $3.00.) 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  volumes  design^ed  to  present 
the  constitutional  history  of  the  United  States  in  blocks  of  fifty 
years.  Professor  Hockett,  having  made  this  subject  his  special 
interest,  writes  with  authority.  His  purpose  is  not  to  recapitulate 
the  well-known  facts  in  our  constitutional  history,  but  rather  to 
interpret  events  and  to  show  what  their  tendencies  have  been. 
These  volumes  will  be  especially  timely,  coming  as  they  are  in  a 
world  upset  by  totaliarinism,  whether  it  be  nazism,  fascism,  com¬ 
munism,  or  whatever  form  or  name  it  may  take.  This  volume  gives 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  background  of  the  constitution- 
makers  of  1787,  and  rightly  so,  for  the  document  made  in 
Philadelphia  was  a  distillation  of  experiences  and  thoughts  which 
reached  back  to  England.  Professor  Hockett  ends  with  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  of  the  1820s  which  greatly  broadened 
the  interpretation  of  the  constitution. 

Guide  to  the  Material  in  the  National  Arehivea.  (Washington: 
United  States  Government  Printing  Office,  1940.  Pp.  xviii,  303. 
40  cents.) 

The  National  Archives  is  now  in  the  midst  of  its  growth  and 
in  the  description  and  arrangement  of  the  materials  already  hoxised 
there.  But  those  who  would  use  its  documents  cannot  wait  until 
the  work  is  finished,  for  that  day,  it  is  hoped,  will  never  come. 
This  guide,  therefore,  is  incomplete  and  in  some  cases  rudimentary 
and  preliminary ;  but  it  is  an  invaluable  guide  to  the  material  which 
is  now  accessible.  It  has  four  major  divisions,  viz..  Congress, 
Elxecutive  Departments,  Independent  Agencies,  and  Judiciary. 
There  is  a  short  description  of  each  agency  and  then  follow  the 
various  groups  of  documents  relating  thereto.  Besides  being  a 
handy  guide  to  the  material  in  the  National  Archives,  this  book 
gives  a  valuable  and  interesting  insight  into  the  wealth  of  ma¬ 
terial  now  collected  there — by  the  end  of  1939  amounting  to  more 
than  320,000  linear  feet. 

The  Rural  South.  Background — Problema — Outlook.  By  Samuel 
Lee  Chesnutt.  (Montgomery:  Dixie  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1939. 
Pp.  xiv,  466.  Illustrations.  $1.74.) 

This  is  a  handy  volume  desigpied  primarily  for  high  school 
students;  but  it  can  be  examined  with  profit  by  anyone  seeking  a 
better  understanding  of  the  South  today  and  how  it  came  to  be 
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80.  The  contributions  and  effects  of  the  soil,  the  climate,  the 
frontier,  slavery,  tenancy,  soil  erosion,  and  other  elements  in  the 
make-up  are  assessed.  With  the  help  of  educational  institutions, 
welfare  agencies,  the  farm  program,  cheap  electrical  power,  farm 
credit,  and  soil  conservation  the  outlook  is  regarded  as  hopeful. 

A  Centennial  History  of  the  University  of  LouisviUs.  By 
Kentucky  Writers’  Project  of  the  Works  Projects  Administration. 
(Louisville:  The  University  of  Louisville,  1989.  Pp.  xvi,  801. 
Illustrations.) 

This  book  is  one  of  the  American  Guide  Series  and  upholds 
well  the  standard  of  accuracy  and  readibility  maintained  in  this 
group  of  works.  The  University  of  Louisville  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  and  oldest  of  the  municipal  universities  in  America. 
Chapters  are  devoted  to  Law,  Medicine,  and  to  the  various  aspects 
of  the  life  and  development  of  the  University  as  a  whole.  The 
work  is  well  documented  and  its  value  is  heightened  by  a  biblio- 
g:raphy  and  an  effective  index. 

The  Mystics  and  Beta  Theta  Pi.  By  Karl  W.  Fischer.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  Beta  Theta  Pi,  1940.  No  place  given.  Pp.  90.  Illus¬ 
trations.  ) 

Mr.  Fischer  has  presented  here  an  interesting  chapter  in  the 
early  history  of  college  fraternities.  The  Mystical  Seven  Society 
was  first  established  at  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Connec¬ 
ticut.  In  the  South,  Mystic  groups  were  established  in  nine  colleges 
and  universities.  Two  of  them  were  in  Georgia,  one  at  Emory 
College  in  1841  and  the  other  at  the  University  of  Georgia  in  1846. 
Most  of  the  Mystic  chapters  died  out,  but  the  remnants  and 
resurrected  ones  ultimately  mergred  with  Beta  Theta  Pi. 

The  Works  of  James  D.  B.  De  Bow.  A  Bibliography  of  De  Bow’s 
Review  with  a  Cheek  List  of  his  Miscellaneous  Writings  including 
ContributioTU  to  Periodicals  and  a  List  of  References  relating  to 
James  D.  B.  De  Bow.  By  James  A.  McMillen.  (Hattiesburg,  Miss.: 
The  Book  Farm,  1940.  Pp.  36.) 

The  above  title  is  fully  descriptive  of  this  valuable  pamphlet. 
It  is  almost  an  indispensable  aid  to  those  who  would  get  the  best 
and  most  expeditious  use  from  the  famous  De  Bow’s  Review.  Mr. 
McMillen  lists  each  volume  with  the  numbers  composing  it,  giving 
pertinent  information. 
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